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We recall nothing more flagrant in the annals ment of their plans, the House has taken up with 


of partisan journalism than the construction 
placed by the unscrupulous portion of the Demo- 
cratic press upon the President’s last veto mes- 
sage. It wasimpracticable for us to quote the 
message in extenso, but no doubt every one of 
our readers who desired to do so had an oppor- 
tunity of reading it. It does not seem possible 
that any one can be insensible to the calm dignity 
of the message, nor do we imagine that the jour- 
nalists who write it down so venomously are in- 
capable of seeing its merits. The most reckless 
of our New York dailies has even, since the ap- 
pearance of the two messages, been treating its 
easily-duped readers to headings such as this: 
‘*fThe Unparalleled Insolence of Mr. Hayes.” 
Under these it has printed artful distortions of 
the meaning of the message itself. ‘‘ He inso- 


hands the power of a despot, the power of the 


purse and the sword combined, on the pledge that to the mint not only the large accumulation of 


he will not abuse it.” The incalculable mischief 


reflect that most of the people who read it, and 


all who stand in any danger of being influenced | 


by it, are incapable of judging the real meaning 
of the message for themselves. We can readily 
understand that there may be a difference of 
opinion as to the constitutional limitations placed 
upon the use of the army, but not the absurdity of 
raising the ery of ‘‘ despotism” when the Presi- 
dent merely says that the law as it stands has 
been in force for the better part of a century, and 
has never been nbused. In a leader professing to 
enumerate the occasions on which troops have 
been used at elections, the journal in question 
makes out a very meagre, and, from its point of 
view, we should think, unsatisfactory list. It 
inust be confessed, however, that it makes the 


most of the material at hand. It is probably too 
much to hope for that the moderate portion of 
the Democratic press will denounce this species 
We admit, with shame, that 
Republican journals are by no means above criti- 
cism in this respect, but we know not a single 
instance where one of them has deliberately set 
itself to distort plain English in the direct interest 
of revolution. 





The attitude of the Democratic party in Con- | 


gress during the past week has been that of incer- 
titude, not to say demoralization. Nothing ts 
more obvious than that the party is at a loss for 
expedients. A reply to the President has been 
contemplated, under a rule which provides that 
when the Senate and House of Representatives 
shall judge it proper to make a joint address to 
the President it shall be presented to him in bis 
audience chamber by the President of the Senate 
in the presence of the Speaker of the House. As 
yet, however, no formal steps have been taken in 
this direction. So far as rhetoric goes, there is 
not much abatement of the Bourbon spirit. Sena- 
tors Kernan and Eaton have both ventilated their 
opinions on the Election laws and the test oath, 
though the former neither stated nor foreshad- 
owed anything new, and the latter was effectively 
answered by Senator Conkling. In the commit- 
tees, however, and in private circles, it is repre- 
sented that a more moderate spirit is beginning to 
prevail, and even extreme men in the House are 
willing to admit that if appropriation bills can be 


regularly reported from the committee free from 
| political legislation they will be likely to pass. 


Pending the inception of other revolutionary 


| schemes by the Democrats, or the total abandon- 


great vigor the Warner Silver bill. If possible, 


| this measure is even more obnoxious than the 


Bland bill of the last Congress. It starts out with 
a violation of one of the fundamental geometrical 


axioms, that things which are equal to the same | 


thing are equal to each other, by providing that 


| the silver dollar of 412 1-2 grains shall be a 


| 25 8-10 grains. 


| ments. 


‘‘unit” as well as the gold dollar weighing 
This absurdity, which the House 
has actually adopted, is followed up with a series 
of equally preposterous and dishonest require- 
The worst teature of the bill is the sec- 
tion which opens the United States mints to the 


free coinage of silver, and practically directs the | 


Secretary of the Treasury to pay to any owner of 
silver bullion one dollar for every 412 1-2 grains 


| of the bullion, although he can buy it in any of 


lently solicits Congress,” it says, ‘‘to leave in his | the open markets of the world for 84 1-2 cents. 


| The immediate effect of the bill would be to draw 


diggs | silver bullion awaiting utilization in this country, 
that this kind of talk may do is evident when we | 


but the immense surplus of Germany, estimated 


| at not less than $75,000,000, and for which, under 


| Morton, who speak from the standpoint of practi- | 
cal business and financial experience, will prevail | 
against the demagogical spirit that has taken pos- | 


the provisions of the act, we should have to pay 
between fifteen and twenty per cent. more than 


the owners could get for it anywhere else in the | 


world. It is hardly to be expected that the 
cogent argumen'‘s of Mr. Chittenden and Mr. L. P. 


session of the, National Legislature, but they will 
at least supply the Preside:.t with reasons why 
he should not allow the bill, if passed by Con- 
gress, to become a law. 


We do not rashly assert that Standing Bear, 
Chief of the Ponca tribe of Indians, is the first 


red man who has ever taken advantage of the 
habeas corpus act, but his case is certainly a test, 
and the decision of Judge Dundy, of the Omaha 
Circuit, presents the wandering Indian in an un- 
accustomed light. Standing Bear has hereto- 
| fore been known to the Government as a ‘* Reser- 
vation Indian,” whose rights, outside of a certain 
district, were hardly appreciable. Under these 
circumstances, it is aot surprising that when he 
was recently caught out of bounds he was sum- 
marily cast into prison to await the action of the 
Department at Washington. In the meanwhile, a 
champion appeared in the shape of a local jour- 
nalist, Tibbles by name, who prepared the neces- 
sary papers, and, in short, to use the phrase cur- 
rent in court-rooms, ‘‘ habeased” the incarcerated 
chieftain. ‘The decision of Judge Dundy may 
have far-reaching effects. It distinctly recognizes 
the citizenship of the Indian, and, as a conse- 
quence, gives Lim the constitutional right to go 
where he pleases, regardless of treaty stipulations. 
An appeal is to be taken, and the case will prob- 
ably be carried to the Supreme Court. That the 
Indian Ring feels the blow is evident from the 
wail they send through the Associated Press des- 
patches over the prospective evils of roaming 
Indian tramps. It is really amazing that it never 
occurred to any lover of liberty before to test the 
question whether imprisonment, except for crime, 
is lawful in a free country; and it is certain that 
| if this decision is sustained the system of Indian 
| reservations—a euphonious designation given to 
| the Botany Bay to which we banish Indians for 
the heinous crime of being red men—will come to 
;anend. For when Indians can be kept on their 
reservations only by being so treated as to be con- 
| tented to stay there, the chronic Indian problem 
\ be substantially solved. 


/Mirginia law probibits, under severe peualties, 
the intermarnage of whites and negroes, and the 
constitutionality of the statute was last week 
| affirmed by the United States Circuit Court. The 
decision was rendered by Judge Hughes, who was 
appointed by President Grant in 1874. His opin- 
ion, therefore, cannot be condemned out of hand 
on the ground of political sympathies. The gist 
of the matter rests on the question whether recent 
constitutional awendments cover the question of 
| intermarriages. They were undoubtedly intended 

to secure civil and political rights without distine- 
| tion as to ‘‘race, color or previous condition of 
servitude,” but, while they were framed especially 
|as a safeguard for the negroes, they were very 
properly so worded as to apply to both or to all 
races. The law against intermarriages applies 
with equal force to whites and blacks, and what- 
ever the final decision in the matter may be, it is 
certain that the separate States have thus far had 
absolute jurisdiction on the subject of marriage. 
In the different States, the laws bearing upon it 
are various, and in some particulars irreconcilable 
with each other. That is to say, if certain persons 
marry in a certain State, they must make up their 
minds to stay beyond the borders of eertain other 
States. Judge Hughes's opinion is a full and able 
one, whatever may be the final conclusion of the 
lawyers as to its legal soundness. 


It is somewhat ungracious to say, as some of 
| our contemporaries do, that no serious efforts 
| have heretofore been made in the direction of an 
| inter-oceanic ship canal across the Isthmus of 
| Darien. Many lives have, in fact, been lost and 


| much treasure expended in surveying the most 
practicable routes across that narrow but difficult 
neck of land. The international congress which 
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assembled in Paris last week is the most practical 
step towards the final realization of the project 
that has thus far been taken. All the great 
Powers were represented, and the United States, 


as the most directly interested of the commercial | 


nations, sent nine delegates, including Rear-Ad- 
mirals Daniel Ammen and Thomas O. Selfridge, 
U.S. N. The last named of these officers con- 
ducted one of the most noteworthy of tbe Darien 
explorations, some twenty-five years ago. He 
was received with applause at the meeting of the 
congress. Under the chairmanship of M. Ferdi- 
nand de Lesseps, the originator of the Suez Canal, 
the delegates were divided into committees on 
statistics, economical and commercial relations, 
scientific questions, and ways and means. The 
main obstacle which has always lain in the way 
of American enterprise in this direction has been 
the conflicting claims of rival companies. It 
would have been satisfactory to do the whole 
work with American capital, but as the enterprise 


is distinctly international in its aim, perhaps it is | 


quite "as well that all the maritime powers should | 
bave a hand in its realization. While on the 
subject of ship canals, we may mention the pro- 
posed canal connecting Chesapeake and Delaware 
bays. The project is favored by many influential 
men, and would be a noble work if it could be 


constructed without an excessive call on the Gov- | 


ernment for financial aid. 


There appears as yet no way out of their finan- 
cial troubles for the Khedive and his ‘ poor 
people,” as he calls them. The situation in Egypt 
can hardly in any event fail to be perplexing. 
According to the correspondent of a London 
paper, the Khedive is now represented as extract- 
ing comfort from the alleged fact of the loyalty 
and affection of his people. ‘‘For the first time 
in history,” he says, ‘‘ Egypt is united and de- 
voted to one man.”” He is uuderstood to ascribe 
this blissful state of things to his own summary 
action in displacing the foreign Ministers. These 
Ministers, he declares, were turning out the old 
clerks of the departments and replacing them with 


foreigners, and cutting down expenses to an ex- | 


tent which would shortly bave resulted in a revo- 
lution on the part of the army of ex-officials. | 


Probably it does not penetrate the head of the | 


average Egyptian that it is precisely this way of 
managing affairs that has brought about the dis- 
tressing state of things that threatens the nation 
with utter bankruptcy. It is not at all clear what 
the Beaconsfield Ministry will do about it, for 
they have declined to hand over the correspond- 
ence to Parliament, on the ground that negotia- 
tions are still pending. There seems to be no 
reason why Egypt should not be as rich as ever, 
so long as the Nile continues to do as it has done 
for thousands of years. The problem is, how to 
bring everything under proper eontrol without 
wounding some one’s pride. The attack on the 
Beaconsfield Ministry is waxing warmer and 
warmer, and the leaders of the movement think 
that a dissolution of Parliament cannot long be 
postponed. The Ministry hope, however, that 
some piece of good fortune will turn the tide in 
their favor, and that they will be stronger a year 
hence than they are to-day. A good deal of fun 
is just now being made over an effort on the part 
of Lord Beaconsfield’s admirers to raise seme £200 
in penny subscriptions, in order to purchase for 
him a laurel wreath in bronze and gold, com- 
memorative of his services. Considerable diffi- 
culty is experienced in collecting the money, and 
even ‘‘ Punch” has a cartoon making game of the 
project. 


Notbing has been heard from South Africa 
since our last; but as the situation is merely un- 
satisfactory—not by any means critical—no special 
anxiety is felt in England. The negotiations wiih 
Yakoob Khan are understood to be progressing, 


attack of the Duke of Argyle on-his policy, that 

Russia would be required to evavuate Roumelia 
| within a reasonable time after May 3d, August 3d 
| he regards as a date too remote for serious con- 
| sideration. Lord Beaconsfield’s statements have 
to be taken with some allowance, but, at this 
juncture, talk about ‘‘ compelling an evacuation” 
cannot be reassuring to the generality of English- 
men. 


The latest newszfrom the Nordenskjold Arctic 
Expedition bears date of September 25tb, and has 
just reached St. Petersburg by way of Eastern 
Liberia. 
has been felt for this expedition, which it was sur- 
mised had been caught in the ice, and relief expe- 
ditions have been prepared for a start ‘as soon as 
the season has sufficiently advanced. 
reassuripg only to a certain extent. 
Professor and his command have survived the 
long winter is still unknown, and in all proba- 
bility it must be several weeks before the most 
enterprising of the relief expeditions can reach 
him and send back a report. If be and his men 
bave survived the winter, the completion of their 
voyage to Japan will be comparatively easy, since 
the Aretic Ocean is always free of ice farther 
eastward than the point where the expedition is 
supposed to have been frozen up. 


The news is 


Almost as much excitement has prevailed in 
| Philadelphia during the past fortnight over the 
St. Clement ritual case as was stirred up in New 
York and Brooklyn by the Talmage trial. St. 
Clement’s, it appears, is to Philadelphia what St. 
Alban’s is to New York, or the Church of the Ad- 
vent to Boston. Some two years ago, the patience 
of the Bishop of Pennsylvania, who has less tol- 


erance, it seems, for ritualism than Bishop Potter, | 


ceased to be a virtue; and he notified the church 
that its practices must stop. No heed was paid 
to his admonition, and the usages continued until 
now, when they have been strongly condemned 


by the Diocesan Convention, and referred to the | 
Bishop and Standing Committee for action. | 
Under a canon provided by the Convention, it is | 


within the power of the Standing Committee, by a 
two-thirds vote, with the consent of the Bishop, 
to deprive a parish *o offending of its representa- 
tion; and it is vot unlikely that proceedings of 
| this sort will be taken. The church, however, so 
far from being intimidated, maintains its cere- 
monial and unanimously endorses its rector in 
opposition to the Convention. A ritualistic con- 
troversy is also pending between the Maryland 
diocese and the churches of St. Paul and Mount 
Calvary in Baltimore; and, as it appears from our 
Religious News columns, the Bishop of Massachu- 
setts is becoming exercised on the subject. Here, 
in New York, with the preponderating influence 


of Trinity Church thrown in the ritualistic scale, | 


we are not likely to have the ecclesiastical peace 
disturbed; which, considering the friction and ill- 


church trials, is perhaps not altogether to be re- 
gretted. 


The gratifying statement is made by the Syndi- 
cate that out of the $121,000,000 of four per cent. 
bonds offered to the public three weeks ago only 
$30,000,000 remain unsold. Within the last ten 
days the sales have amounted to $40,000,000, of 
which $15,000,000 went in one lot to London. 








HALF-LOAF REFORM. 


ape clergy of Chicago are again wrestling 
against the saloons and theaters of that city 
for the preservation of Sunday as a day of rest. 
In this somewbat periodical enterprise the clergy 
are assisted by a few earnest citizen friends of re- 
form, and have the moral support of a large body 
of good people. The statute books of Illinois 
have long carried the provision that all places for 





though without the rapidity which would be 
satisfactory to the Commissioners. The fact 
probably is, that Yakoob wants to zain popularity 
among bis own people by a semblance of delibera- 
tion, which will tend to foster in the native mind 
the idea that he has had to overcome enormous 
diplomatie difficulties in concluding the treaty. | 
Such devices are not altogether unknown to | 
diplomatists who lay claim to a higher grade of 
civilization. Lord Beaconsfield said, in the 
House of Lords, on Friday, in response to the 


the sale of malt or spirituous liquors should be 
closed on Sundays. But the metropolis of that 
State has never succeeded in permanently enfore- 
ing it. When for a time it was carried ont, all 
sober people rejoiced; but beer-kegs and decanters 
climbed into a majority of aldermanic chairs, 
washed out the ordinance in enforcement of the 
statute, and set the latter at defiance. 

Five years ago, a Committee of Seventy—pastors, 
laymen and good citizens that were neitber—as 
the agents of a giant and indignant mass-meeting, 


Some anxiety, it will be remembered, | 


How the | 


feeling and inappreciable advantages attending | 


| sought the re-establishment of temperance rule on 
the first day of each week, and partially succeeded. 
| But even partial success died in infaney. For, at 
, the election following, the whiskey movement con- 
| trolled more votes than religion, morality, com- 
| mon decency and self-respect combined, and again 
made the open saloon autocrat of Sunday. The 
friends of law and Lord’s-Day order retired 
| abeampe and depressed, and have since felt that 
they beld divine services on Sunday only upon 
| the sufferance of ‘‘Tom and Jerry.” 

These sappers and miners of Christian society 
have thriven in insolence upon the courtesy, or 
cowardice, shown them, until now almost the en- 
tire three thousand saloons of Chicago open their 
| front doors on Sunday mornings before church 
doors are ajar, and keep them open long after the 
night sextons have shut-to the temple gates. It 
| has become difficult to attend church in any por- 
| tion of the city without passing from five to one 
| hundred open saloons boisterous with vile speech. 
| On those days they are the special haunts where 

young bootblacks gather dimes and new skill in 
| crime. 
Just now, too, almost a legion of summer beer- 
gardens are taking possession of the Sunday field, 
where drinking is unsexed, and children are given 
| first lessons in infamy. All the places, moreover, 
of theatrical amusement and debasement, save 
one, are open to Sunday crowds, a state of things 
which bas grown up entirely within the last year 
and a half, through the laxity of the law officers 
and the indifference of respectable citizens. The 
timidity of the multitude of moral men in Chi- 
cago, or almost any other community, es against 
the great social evil of strong drink, is one of the 
most alarming symptoms in popular government 
at present. Nearly all branches of business sit in 
sackcloth and ashes before the rum power, begging 
its permission to live. So insidiously has the 
'saloon beslimed American life, that men are 

everywhere afraid to antagonize it openly, lest it 
| hurt them in some way. Many men, sober and 
steady themselves, wishing and praying that tem- 
perance may prevail, yet refuse to be known as 
active temperance men and workers, lest the 
liquor interest ostracize, and thereby bankrupt 
them. Too many morals have money for their 
basis. Merchant, manufacturer and professional 
man, all recognize that the whiskey traffic is gov- 
|erned by no principle but the principle of self- 

preservation, and is always a unit in action, and 
| that it hates and strikes at all who seek to sup- 
press it. This fact makes them timid, and it is 
| only on occasions of general uprising that more 
|than the clergy and a few philanthropists un- 
| trammeled by business are found on record for 
| the suppression of the staggering vice. Until the 
' reformers shall reform the ‘ moral” class, and 
| Christianity shall convert business to the Lord’s 





| side, it seems certain that the temperance move- 
ment will continue spasmodic and its success 
| evanescent. 

It is the legitimate outcome of this moral timid- 
| ity that, in the several late union Sunday-keeping 
| meetings of the Chicago clergy, a very general 
‘disposition has prevailed to make a com- 
' promise with Sunday sin, abandoning the biblical 
| observance of Sunday, and being satisfied with 
' such observance of the day as the civil law of 
| the State calls for. Some eminent pastors even 
| went so far as to advise seeking to save only the 
| forenoon and evening of Sunday to the Lord, 

and giving the afternoon to the devil; that is, 
work to close the saloons only through the fore- 
| noon and evening, and granting them ‘‘ religious” 
license to stand open between the hours of one 
‘and seven Pp. M. A half-loaf of good may, super- 
| ficially, seem better than none at all; but a loaf, 
| one-half of which is mixed with arsenic, is worse 
‘thin going hungry. We have a right, in America, 
to insist on preserving one day in seven for rest 
‘and worship, and to put a stop to whatever pre- 
vents either, and nothing prevents both so effec- 
| tually as free trade in liquor. Chicago is as good 
a ground to begin this battle on as any; and if 
the Chicago Christians want aid to fight it, aid 
| will be forthcoming. But the only way to fight 
for a fort is to fight for the whole of it. The 
sooner the issue is made in Chicago between a 
| whole Sabbath and none at all, the sooner the 
Christian element in the community will win the 
| victory it will deserve. Half a Sabbath is hardly 
| worth fighting for. 
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THE FINAL ARBITER. 


T{T\HAT intidelity should put reason and revela- 

tion in antagonism, as though man must 
choose between them, is not strange; that Chris- 
tians should do so, and ask rational men to cele- 
brate their worship of a book by offering their 
reason as a living sacrifice to it, is one of the 
strange anomalies of religious controversy. If 
there is anything in the bible contrary to human 
reason, it will not live; either it will be openly 
excluded from the bible, or quietly ignored in the 
bible, or skillfully explained to mean something 
other than what it has been tberetofore taken to 
mean. For the bible, like every other book, 
must stand before the bar of human woral judy- 
ment, and not only the bible as a whole, but 
the bible in all its parts and all its statements. 
Between the doctrine that every man is to judge 
of moral truth by his instructed reason and moral 
sense, and the doctrine that he is to accept as 
truth the dogmatic declarations of an infallible 
church—that is, between radical Protestantism 
and radical Romanism, there. is no permanent 
halting place. 

Not, indeed, that any one man’s reason is final 
on moral questions, any more than any one wan’s 
calculations are final as to an expected eclipse, or 
any other astronomical phenomenon. But, enough 
care being taken, and sufficient mutual compari- 
sons made to throw out the element of personal 
aberration, the combined moral judgments of men 
of deep and well-developed moral nature, edu- 
cated in the ethics and spirituality of the Gospel, 
constitute the tribunal before which the state- 
ments of the bible, as of every other book, must 
stand or fall at last. And by this tribunal its 
statements must be interpreted and supplement- 
ed, aud applied to new problems of life aud duty 
as they are presented, with constant variation, by 
the changes which time and a varying civilization 
produce. 

For the bible is not a complete and systematic 
revelation of all truth; nor even of all truth 
which bears on moral and spiritual problems. For 
exallple, it affords little or no light on physio- 
logical problems—the relations of the body to the 
spirit, and the effect of right physical habits on 
spiritual conditions. It leads men to find out for 
themselves what they shall eat, and how much 
they shall sleep, and under what means of self- 
restraint they shall keep the physical nature. It 
leaves the future state veiled; it declares some 
great general truths respecting the future, but 
leaves much to hypothesis and more to imagina- 
tion. It makes no such attempt, as a later theol 
ogy has made, to furnisha complete psychology of 
the Divine Being, to catalogue and classify his 
attributes. It is, indeed, expressly declared by 
Paul to be so partial and fragmentary that all 
knowledge derived from it in this life will seem 
to us hereafter like a child’s notions of the state 
of manhood. There will be such a passing away, 
that, when at last we come to the} things that are 
in reality absolute and eternal, we shall-only find 
left, in the life of the ages that are to come, 
faith, which is the imagination sanctitied; hope, 
which is the whole outlook of the soul as toward 
the future, and love, which is the sum total of 
being. But three things,will be left, as the re- 
sult of all knowledge and all religious teaching, 
_ go with us through death—faith, hope, and 
ove. 

The conception of the inspiration of the bible 
as only a part of God’s teaching does not weaken 
faith, but givesit a resting place. Inspiration is not 
exceptional and episodical; it belongs to the 
whole economy of God’s administration. The 
whole universe is his literature; he writes some 
things in the heavens in stellar letters, or on the 
rocks in ancient hieroglyphics; he writes on the 
sea and on the land, on all above and all below. 
And yet all nature is not half his alphabet. It is 
too small to express the full meaning of his truth. 
Inspiration runs through all ages, all climes, all 
nations. It shines among men, touching the 
noblest and highest as the rising sun does the top- 
most mountains, roseately. This is a far grander 
view of inspiration than tbat which represents 
God as playing only on a few amanuenses in a 
single nation, as a child would play upon the 
pipes of an organ, only knowing how to use a 
single stop. The bible is more than a work of 
genius; it is the work of God; but of God speak- 





ing in the experiences of the devoutest and best 
instructed souls; of a God who is not merely here 
and there, in special men and special places, but 
is All and in all. 

The denial of man’s right to form moral judg- 
ments respecting the bible, not only of it in its 
entirety, but also of its various parts, really denies 
the right to accept it at all as in any sense divine; 
for the evidence of its divinity is the character it 
possesses and the teachings it contains. We can- 
not judge it to be of God if we cannot judge it at 
all. And the reason we judge it to be of God is 
because it commends itself to our moral discern- 
ment in contrast with the ages in which, but not 
by which, it was produced. We see, through the 
darkness of heathenism, through the ages of con- 
fusion and tumult, through the backsliding of 
generations, through corruption that ran through 
the very marrow of morality aud rotted it in its 
very center and sources, there was steadily lifted 
up upon the world the testimony of men that 
walked with God: first, a disclosure and declara- 
tion of the law of benevolence, and rectitude, and 
purity, and righteousness, written on a banner 
which was carried down through those dark ages 
until the time of Christ, and thenceforth building 
on a higher ideal, founded by the pattern of 
righteousness afforded by the life of the Lord 
Jesus Christ; first, the attempt to restrain men by 
regulations, institutions, formulated customs, 
afterward, to inspire them by the disclosure of the 
sympathy of God and a personal Saviour. And 
all through this literature—forthe bible is a lit- 
erature, not a book of science—we find, from the 
very earliest ages, a standard so bigh that even now 
no one attainstoit. ‘‘ Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart ” is just as unattainable to 
the human race in its present condition as the top 
of Mont Blanc is toa new-born babe. But it is 
that at which we are aiming, and which, while it 
dazzles and attracts, at the same time rebukes us. 
Where can we find anything like it? In Shake- 
speare’s works we can find uch that is instructive 
and philosophic, and that will afford meditation, 
support, comfort, amusement, and, to a limited 
degree, instruction. But compare his work with 
the sobriety, the intense earnestness, the breadth, 
the interiorness of the bible. There is more in 
one single text of John than there is in a whole 
volume of Shakespeare that willinfluence human 
life, unfolding it, educating it, and developing it. 

That we are passing through a transition in re- 
spect to the belief of the church in inspiration is 
evident to all students of the signs of the times. 
A great many men are terrified, thinking that be- 
cause the conception of inspiration is enlarging, 
faith in inspiration is disappearing; and because 
men no lounger bow down before the letter which 
killeth, that infidelity is coming in like a flood. If 
the church endeavors to withstand this develop- 
ment from the literal to the spiritual, it may be 
swept away as by a flood, just as the Jewish Church 
was by the flood in Christ’s time, and the mediwval 
church by the flood in Luther’s time. But the 
truth will not be swept away; and faith in inspir- 
ation and revelation will grow clearer and stronger 
just in the proportion in which the supremacy of 
the moral reason over the letter is recognized. 
There is no reason to fear that this large view of 
inspiration is going to belittle the book and de- 
stroy its contents. It is only going to do for the 
bible what it is doing for man. Formerly, physi- 
cal strength, power, stature, were the tests by 
which men were judged. Saul was a head and 
shoulders above the other people, and therefore 
they made him king. In later times, that gave 
way to wealth and influence. And that, a little 
later, to intellect, to genius. But,,in a future day, 
aman may have all these, and yet not be counted 
half a man unless he have the highest form of 
morality superadded. We have been hitherto 
holding the bible in its external form, gauging it by 
those materializing tests which belong to us as 
creatures of clay. We are steadily going on toa 
larger and profounder and more spiritual view, a 
view which will hold to a God immanent in nature 
and human experience, and to the book as the 
transcription of the divinely-inspired experiences 
of the devoutest and best souls, speaking what 
God has before spoken in them; a voice of God 
to be not less reverenced and loved because God is 
continually speaking in many voices, in every age 
and to every soul that is attentive to hear him. 





NOTES. 


The little glimpse of the American spring which Dr. 
Duffield gives this week in his graceful poem is fol- 
lowed by one of Miss Sara F. Hopkins’s out-of-door 
sketches on “Spring in England.” Laicus continues 
his treatment of the Preacher’s Secret, with some 
useful hints as to how the power of spiritual preaching 
may be developed; Berliner writes of the recent 
attempted assassinations, and our Nashville corres- 
poudent tells about the Colored Conveution held in 
that city. The review of “The Government of Thiers,” 
ov our literary page, is by a specialist on European 
affairs. We conclude in this number the talks of our 
anouymous contributor with Mr. Delmonico, which, we 
have no doubt, have given our readers some valuable 
suggestions as to the preparation and serving of food, 
Mrs. Beecher, in the same department, continues her 
simple hints, and there are paragraphs of general 
household interest. Ruth Pool gives us another of her 
quaint, tender stories, with a good moral, and Aunt 
Patience invites some more correspondence, which we 
hope she will get, from her young readers. 


We have seen no better indication of the Catholicity 
of the modern Church and the progress of Christian 
union than in the fact that Dr. McGlynn, of St. 
Stephen's church (R. C.), of this city, is using for con- 
gregational singing some of the hymns which are de- 
servedly popular in Protestan’ circles. However we 
may differ in our creeds, we all unite in our experi- 
ences of prayer and praise. 


Mr. Beecher’s Southern trip last week partook of 
the nature of an ovation. Of his reception at Nash- 
ville a correspondent gives us some account in an- 
other column. At Memphis he addressed an audience 
numbering 2,500—the “ largest,” as we learn from the 
*“ Public Ledger,” of that city, ‘‘ paying an admission 
fee, that ever assembled: in Memphis to hear one 
man, whether pulpit orator, lecturer or stage actor.” 
“In Mr. Beecher,’’ says the same paper, “a man we 
have looked upon as aun enemy for a quarter of a 
century or more, we have a witness and an advocate 
who will be ready to testify anywhere that he has 
not met more courteous, treatment or more culti- 
vated people in all his travels than in the principal 
cities of Tenuessee—Nashville and Memphis. . . He 
was treated as an honored guest. We have never 
seen a more quiet and attentive gathering of people 
in any city, even on the most solemn occasions. Not 
a word or sentence was lost in the vast building... . 
It was a well-pleased crowd, and Mr. Beecher must 
have been pleased also, for he never spoke to a more 
attentive or intelligent crowd, even in Piymouth 
Church.” Mr. Beecher received urgent invitations 
from New Orleans and other cities to extend his 
travels further Soutb, but was obliged to decline, and 
also to cancel his pending engagements iu Atlanta 
and Chattanooga, as he apprehended not being able 
to return from those distaut places in time for last 
Sunday’s service. 


The Roman Catholic Church, as it seems, uot only 
sanctions the lottery traffic, but persuades people to 
engage in it by the offer of liberal spiritual induce- 
ments. We take the following from ‘‘ The Catholic” : 


“GRAND DRAWING! !—For One Vollar!—A rare chance is 

offered to those who wish to gain a valuable property, and to 
have twenty-five Masses offered for their intention. The object 
of thisGrRaAND DRAWING, which was to come off April 14th, 
but, for the reason herein mentioned, was deferred till June 
10th, 1879, is to raise funds to erecta church in the poor but 
promising congregation at Olathe, Kansas. . . . A ticket 
that entitles the bearer to one share in the ‘Grand Drawing’ 
will be sent to those who contribute one dollar ($1). For the 
spiritual and temporal welfare of those who buy a ticket, 
induce others to buy, or contribute, however little, to the erec- 
tion of this much-needed church, Twenty-five Masses will be 
offered. The winning number will be published in the issue 
of this paper next after the drawing.” 
We do not know whether this illustrates more forci- 
bly the demoralizing tendency of the Jottery or the 
valuelessness of the Mass. It painfully suggests, how- 
ever, that a rite which devout Catholics cannot but 
consider sacred is debased to a most unworthy end. 


To the Editors of the Christian Union: 

lam aconstant reader ot your paper, and think it more 
valuable than any,other religious paper that I know anything 
about. [ am intimately associated,in my daily work, with 
some members of the Free Religious Society. My Sunday- 
school teacher (orthodox Congregationalist) is narrow. For 
instance, he spent considerable time, on a recent Sunday, in 
denouncing the Episcopal Church. So I make my way 
between radicals and bigots, and in my difficulties find both 
food and medicine in the Christian Union. 

Can you help me now ? 

My friend, who is a member of the Free Religious Society, 
says she is not surprised at the Pocasset tragedy. She says 
the faith of Abraham has always been commended, and he - 
did, virtually, what the Pocasset father has done, It will 
not satisfy her to say that God really did command Abraham 
to make the sacrifice, and that the Pocasset father is an 
insane man; for she asks, if a God of love and justice could, 
without violation of bis goodness, three thousand years ago, 
command Abraham to wake the sacrifice of his son, why 
may not the same God command a similar sacrifice now? 

My friend rejects the Scriptural representations of God. 
She says they are demoralizing. What can I say to her? 

Itis not easy to tell you what to say to her, for 
much would depend upon her temperament and 
education and the real nature of her objection to the 
bible, whether founded on a pride of intellect deter- 
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mined not to accept it, or in a misconception of its 
teachings, or in some of the real difficulties involved 
in an erroneous but common conception of its 
character and authority. Very probably it will be 
beat to say little, and commend the teaching of the 
bible to her by the fidelity with which in your life 
you represent its moral and spiritual precepts. But 
there are two truths which ought to go very far 
toward removing any moral difficulty produced in 
avy candid and unprejudiced mind by the study of 
Abraham and Isaac. 

I. “There are,” says Mr. Gladstone, in the ‘ Nine- 
teenth Century” for May, ‘principles so universally 
accepted, and of such authority, that a demonstration 
of anything, be it what it may, which should over- 
throw them would leave no firm resting place in the 
human mind even for its own reception. It would 
break down the stays and pillars of all truth within 
us.” The love of God is such a principle. The bible 
itself is rooted in and restsin his love. If he were not 
love, there would be no reason to put any great value 
on any revelation from him. Therefore, if she finds 
any teaching in the bible which contradicts or limits 
his love, she may be sure, either that her own concep- 
tion of love is shallow or weak, or that the teaching 
is not really in the bible, but is imputed to it, in so far 
that, at all events, it is not true. This truth, that the 
moral judgment is the final arbiter, and must judge 
of all that is in the bible as of everything else, we 
have sufficiently maintained in another coluinn, and 
need not elaborate or illustrate here. 

Il. Thestory of Abraham and Isaac belongs, accord- 
ing to the received chronology, to a period 400 years 
prior to the time of Moses, who probably gaveit to us. 
He nowhere claims that it was revealed to him, or that 
he did not depend for accuracy in his narrative on 
such materials as the scanty records of bis age and 
uation afforded. All that is clear in the narrative is, 
that a great and good man, in the early dawn of the 
race, without any of that light which is now diffused 
throughout all Christendom, became possessed of the 
idea that he ought to offer his own son Isaac as a sac- 
rifice to God, because he was the most sacred and 
precious of his possessions; that God interfered to 
prevent him from executing his awful purpose, and 
that, as a consequence, if not as a result, human sac- 
rifice was ever after unknown to the Jewish nation, 
while it was commonly and habitually practised by 
all the nations with whom they came in most fre- 
quent contact. How any one can make out of this 
story the notion that the bible represents God as ap- 
proving such an act as the Pocasset murder would 
be amazing were it not that all sorts of thinkers take 
leave of common sense when they come to reason 
about the bible, and no class more customarily than 
those who call themselves rationalists. 

The Rev. J. W. Hough, of Santa Barbara, calls 
Joseph Cook to account for affirming that “ China- 
men have, according to official statements, reclaimed 
tm million of acres of marshlands, . . each one 
producing seventy-five bushels of wheat ;” whereas, 
according to Mr. Hough, the “total wheat crop of 
California has never yet reached 40,000,000 bushels in 
any year.” Does he suppose that there are really no 
Chinamen who have done agricultural work in the 
United States except in California? In response to 
Mr. Beecher’s assertion that “if there is one thing 
which California wants, it is cheap labor,” he inter- 
poses a ‘flat coutradiction.” ‘The curse is in her vast 
monopolies. The Sirni ranch counts 92,000 acres. Don 
Juan Foster’s ranch has a frontage on the ocean of 
twenty miles, with a depth of ten. There are 122 
farms in this State that aggregate 8,782,000 acres. My 
friend, Colone) H., boasts that his lands would stretch 
in a belt a mile wide 175 miles long.’’ And he asserts 
that “the great need of California is small farms, 
owned and occupied by intelligent farmers ;” and thus 
forcibly puts the question, with the emphasis of 
italics : 

“ What California ts struggling for—often by methods that 
are blundering and foolish, sometimes by measures that are 
wicked and cruel, but with a purpose as firmly rooted as the 
Sierra Nevada—is that she may be permitted to choose between 
two systems of labor, one of which will cover her rich lands 
with bomes and schools, with voters and tax-payers, with 
producers and consumers, making her an enlarged New 
England; while the other will perpetuate her monopolies, 
mass together her lands permanently in large ownerships, 
and work them with an alien population which furnishes no 
material for government, for society, for schools, but cen- 
ters social and political power in the hands of an aristocratic 
minority.” 

This is by far the strongest presentation of the 
anti-Chinese view we have seen, Mr. Hough may 
rest assured that the East sympathizes with those in 
California who wish to reproduce New England civ- 
ilization on the Pacific coast; but not with laws for- 
bidding the laborer to acquire a home or bequeath it 
to his children, nor with the skepticism which denies 
that Mongolians can be civilized and Christianized 
by the gospel of Jesus Christ. The civilization of New 
England rests on faith in the capacity, not of the 
Yankee, but of man, for self-government; in a confi- 
dent assurance that the gospel is the power of God 
unto salvation, not for the Anglo-Saxon only, but for 
all humanity. If California wants a New England 
civilization, she should imitate New England’s meth- 
ods, and receive the Mongolian pagan as New England 
has received the Irish Romanists, to homes and 
achools, and eventually to the suffrage. 








TRAILING ARBUTUS. 
By THE REv. SAMUEL W. DUFFIELD, D.D. 


YHOU little flower beside the rock, 
With harsh leaves matted over; 
With pines around—a rugged stock! 
I come to be thy lover. 


I part the leaves which hide thy face; 
I gently pluck thy blossom; 

I lay thy simple, fragrant grace, 
Securely on my bosom. 


Dear perfume of a modest life, 
Which rises up through trial; 

The storm, the rock, the waste are rife 
With gifts beyond denial. 


For, like the soul which comes at length 
To sweetness and to glory, 

Thy hardest circumstance had strength 
To perfect thy pure story. 


So, little flower, esteemed and fair, 
The mountain’s freedom-blossom, 
The May-Flower of our land, I wear 

Thy fragrance on my bosom. 








SPRING IN ENGLAND. 
By Sara F. HopKIns. 


FPNHE past winter was unmistakably winter in Eng- 

land, and their spring has been as grim of temper 
as our own; but, ordinarily, winter and spring overlap, 
“mix and mingle” in a way quite bewildering to the 
American sojourner who is a novice. It is sometimes 
possible to fill one’s arms at Christmas-time with 
chrysanthemums, standard roses, and mignonette from 
the open garden borders; to see penny bunches of out- 
door flowers sold at London street-corners the whole 
wiuater through; to wander in southern English coun- 
ties, in the earliest days of March, through ivy-overrun 
woodlands, set thick with violets and primroses, and 
aflame with daffodils, and in June to watch, shivering 
miserably in one’s thickest winter garments, an Eng- 
lish and Yankee boat-race on the Thames. 

Often there is not, in all the winter months, a single 
frost-nip sharp enough to pinch the snails, slugs 
or grubs burrowed cosily within six inches of the 
ground’s surface; the laurustinus shrubs are sheeted 
in white bloom; masses of white and purple rock- 
croft swing upon the walls; lawns keep their green; 
ivies, laurels, box and holly bushes their color and 
glitter; honeysuckles, bay and arbutus trees their 
dark, vigorous foliage; roses and pansies linger late; 
precocious polyanthuses and snowdrops thrust up 
beside them—it is little wonder one loses one’s bear- 
ings. But, whatever the delusive signs about, one 
comes to fee] that the year is turned when, from gorse 
and heather clumps on hill, moor, and down, from 
ragged bramble thickets and sodden tufts of brake in 
fields and commons, one begins to hear the faint bleat- 
ings of newly-dropped, long-legged, staggering lambs, 
or to see upon the horse-ponds beside the gates of 
farm-houses great flocks of downy, green-yellow gos- 
lings, just escaped from the egg. 

In the earliest relentings of the severer weather—in 
March, commonly—tall, red arum leaves shoot up in 
the roadside ditches, unrolling as they rise; the brooks 
are choked with the crisp purple leaves of young 
cresses; along the water-courses willows and sallows 
come out in gold-dust-powdered catkins, so tempting 
to the bees; the ground is strewn with the glossy, 
sticky, fleece-lined bud-covers of the horse-chestnut ; 
clouds of yellow butterfly-blossoms have alighted all 
over the prickly spines of the gorse; and the weeping 
birches are at their loveliest moment in the whole 
year, with all their swaying slenderness clothed in a 
garment of vaporous lightness and grace, a phantom 
foliage of tiny bud clusters, growing in triangles. 

Sweet violets, blue and white, begin to reward the 
patient seeker in the lanes; bald hills are golden-green 
with woodspurge; apricot and cherry trees spread 
open fans of pink and ivory bloom against orchard 
and cottage walls; the freshly-spaded cottage gardens 
are gay with robust color; bees hum around their 
weather-stained straw hives; jackdaws and starlings, 
garrulous, or crusty with years, are sunning them- 
selves in great osier cages, hung beneath the wide 
eaves of thatch; rooks caw-caw, in great spring 
parliaments, in the old elm rookeries, or sweep, 
in low flight, over the steaming, ruddy furrows in 
newly-ploughed fields; there is a thrilling whisper 
that the flower which is to the English year and 
heart what the epigwa is to the flower-lover in certain 
blest regions on this hither-side the Atlantic—the 
primrose—has, by twos and threes, been found in some 
sunny coppice ; and suddenly, of a morning—when 
the low vault of sky is filled with sun-shot haze, and 
the air is wooing-soft in sheltered places, but keeps 
still in its breeze the austerity so hard for English air 





to lose—boom! boom! comes a cuckoo call, mellow, 
deep and clear, from a perhaps miles-away covert in 
hill or plain. The grand cry it is! and from its hear- 
ing dates, or ought to date, mild, settled weather— 
the spring that is by far the loveliest season our fore- 
fathers knew, and our cousins know, in the old home. 
Now all the young woodlands and meadow-banks are 
alight with the primrose’s soft tints—its leaves, 
deeply wrinkled, reticulated with white veins, har- 
monizing, in their tenderest of greens, with the faint 
sulphur hue of the blossoms. 

Before the primroses go, their cousins, once and twice 
removed, oxlips and cowslips, come. Their lemon and 
orange tints are more vivid; the oxlips are rarer, 
larger, and grow in sparse umbels, while the cowslips 
are smaller, grow in close umbels upon long foot- 
stalks, fill the fields, and are picked by the bushel for 
cowslip wine. In lightly-shaded spots one finds an 
early purple orchis; the moist lands are covered with 
silver spreads’ of wood anemone, cuckoo flower, and 
lady’s smock; the sombre green of the hedges is 
starred profusely with the white blossoms of fragile- 
stemmed stitchwort, and copses and plantation thickets 
grow blue with a hyacinth of matchless grace, whose 
long, delicately-cuf bells droop all from one side of 
their tall, slender, curving stalks. 

Apple and pear orchards are miles of white and rose 
bloom; the same York and Lancaster colors are re- 
peated in hawthorn trees and hedges, whose lavish 
blossoms are lovely to look upon, but of fetid odor, 
not to be tolerated within doors. Limes swing their 
yellow-green flower-tufts, and laburnums their pale- 
gold half-wreaths; Guelder-roses topple their heavy 
heads against cottage thatches ; the deep-green, shining 
wands of the broom flutter with lightly-poised clus- 
ters of white or yellow blossoms—a flowering miracu- 
lous to the eye as to the fancy that older one of the 
prophet’s rod. On wall-tops, in every crevice of their 
sides, bushy wall-flowers cling, and perfume all the 
warm air with their gorgeous spikes of yellow and 
warm browns; and the roses, those beautiful English 
roses whose peerlessness is set off by a leafage of 
such tints, sheen, and freedom from insect ravage as 
here no out-door roses can show, are in masses and 
banks from cot to castle garden. The wild roses, too, 
are in wonderful beauty, variety and profusion. Road- 
side and pondside thickets wave with their long, strag- 
gling branches, wreath-set with open ruses and ex- 
quisite buds, of all shadings from cream to deep rose, 
some mottled, flowers odorous and inodorous, some 
with foliage of an eglantine, and some with a faint 
terebinthine fragrance. 

In May, the trees that by and bye will be blots of 
heavy shade are poetic, perfect; the lovely outlines of 
their wide-branching growth just breathed upon by 
foliage of tenderest tintings. The beeches are in rosy 
brown, oaks and poplars in faint pink, birches, larches, 
and most deciduous trees in soft greens—all the color- 
ing and gradations made most effective by the masses 
of evergreens one has everywhere in English land- 
scape, forests of laurel and cedar; yews, black, 
twisted, scarred, historic, and ivy clinging in foot- 
thick masses on wall, tree, bank and ruin. English 
elms, feathered to the root, and pollard willows whose 
knotted, misshapen polls end abruptly in clouds of 
smoke—the silvery young leafage of the jets of glim 
branches—outline in low-lying lands the curves of 
baby rivers and sluggish streams, fain to linger in 
meadows ruddy with sainfoin, or golden with king- 
cups, butter-cups, and blossoming mustard. 

And the birds, the multitude of unfrightened, 
friendly little feathered folk, singing, chattering, call- 
ing, twittering, whistling, wherever a green spray 
is! no wonder our English visitors report that we 
have no song-birds, so rare and shy are ours by com- 
parison. They would say, too, that our wild flowers 
are far less beautiful and abundant than their own, 
and for the same reasons, and with greater injustice. 

But English flowers are, like English birds, tamer, 
loving the neighborhood of man. Their spring flowers 
are of robuster habits, deeper hues, and most of them 
have a delicious fragrance as different as possible 
from the fierce, cloying sweetness of the few odorous 
flowers we possess. Then, we love them by inherit- 
ance. They are part and parcel of our race. They 
have bloomed and breathed for us in all our English 
story and song, and we bend over them with the pas- 
sionate thrill of recognition only the long-absent exile 
knows. 

And when is the English spring at its loveliest? 

“ Oh, to be in England, now that April’s there!” 


cries that lover of Italy, Browning. And April is 
beautiful; but so, too, is May, and at least one Ameri- 
can singer decides that the culminating moment is in 
June. 

On a perfect day in an English June the low-hung 
sky will have its pale tints dotted with fleecy cloudlets ; 
the air will be fresh, the sun shine warmly, but as if 
lightly veiled; the emerald turf will be sprinkled with 
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daisies, or a Lilliputian convolvulus, striped white and 
pink; tall brakes and battalions of foxgloves will 
clothe the hillsides, and roadside channels be waving 
with reeds and swaying water-grasses. Sprays of 
roses will toss high over banks and hedge-rows, lanes 
and footpaths be bordered with pink, blue and purple 
vetches, with frail campions, the rose of the wild 
geranium and its exquisite lace-like foliage, the blue 
of the veronica, with large-leaved bryony vine, with 
ox-eye daisies and yellow melilot; and fields of waving 
wheat, darkening and whitening in the breeze, be so 
red with crinkled, fringed, shining, bubble-blown{pop- 
pies that for the first time the Yankee cousin realizes 
why Ceres was called Rubicunda and had poppies 
carven on her statues. 

The bean-fields, too, will be in blossom, the fields 
that furnish the broad bean fed so largely to sheep and 
working animals. The bean-stalks grow rank and 
shrubby, the thick foliage is bluish green, the flowers 
dingy white or purple—so far, nothing could be more 
unremarkable, but the coarse-looking flowers load the 
air for miles with the most delicate fragrance, indeed, 
the sweetness of violet or mignonette is hardly more 
refined. 

The skylarks love the covert of these fields, and 
above them they soar, float, sing and mount in ever- 
lessening spirals, the liquid notes raining down, grow- 
ing fainter and fainter, but heard often when the little 
singers are viewless above the clouds, till at last earth 
loses and ‘heaven, or near it,” gains the music that 
has only heaven in its quality. 

In the long mornings now, golden, peaceful hours 
before the world is stirring, the whole air seems fairly 
au-quiver with wing-beat and song-burst; the starlings 
scold and chatter on whirling chimney-caps, the black- 
birds whistle keen and sweet in the tree-tops, and the 

cuckoo’s deep, distant, measured bell times and sus- 
’ tains the orchestral melody. 

** What is so rare as a day in June?” 








LETTERS FROM MY LIBRARY. 

THE SECRET OF PREACHING.—II. 
“T UST as I had finished my last letter on the Preach- 
eJ er’s Secret the Parson happened to call in, and I 
read it over to him. ‘‘That’s very well,” said he; 
‘*but, after all, it seems to me you leave us ministers 
just where you Tound us. You tell us that the success- 
ful preacher is the one who arouses spiritual life in his 
hearers. ‘That is to say, the successful preacher is the 
one who succeeds. But how are we to doit. There 
are books to develop logical ability, and rhetorical 
skill, and elocutionary grace; but where is the book 
to develop spirituality?” 

“The bible,” said Jennie, parenthetically, in an 
audible aside. 

‘There are professors,” continued the Parson, either 
not hearing or not heeding the interruption, “ of 
biblical criticism, and of systematic theology, and of 
church history, and of everything that our congrega- 
tions do not care anything about. But you cannot 
very well have a professor of spirituality. After all, 
doesn’t it amount to this, that some men have a genius 
for quickening spiritual life in others, and some men 
have not?” 

‘“‘And that it cannot be cultivated?” said I, inter- 
rogatively. 

‘Well, how would you cultivate it?” replied the 
Parson, answering one question with another. 

I will not attempt to report my answer and his 
replies, for we had along discussion; I would much 
rather hear what some of those preachers who possess 
this gift would say in response to his question; but 
some hints evolved in that discussion I set down here 
in a fragmentary rather than a comprehensive way. 

In the first place, I think the American pulpit would 
be very considerably changed for the better if the 
ministers fully realized that spiritual life in themselves 
and the power to produce it in others is the secret of 
the preacher's power. And by spiritual life I mean a 
life of real practical faith in invisible realities; a life 
whose main incentives, comforts, and inspirations are 
drawn from unseen verities; a life which abounds in 
love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, 
and the other fruits of the Spirit. I speak of theolog- 
ical seminaries with hesitation; because I know little 
or nothing about them; but the Parson tells me that 
many a student loses his piety in learning his theology ; 
and I am doubtful whether they make any systematic 
and energetic efforts to develop this divine life in their 
pupils. The ministers themselves act very generally 
as though they considered piety a secondary or tertiary 
consideration. In their conventions and associations, 
and in the columns of their professional periodicals 
weekly and quarterly—I see a great deal of discussion 
about forms and methods, and doctrinal statements 
and systems; about the proper mode of baptism, or 
the true organization of a church, or the correct ele- 
ments in a creed; about how to refute Darwin and 





Huxley, or whether it is right to fellowship a man 
who doubts or denies the doctrine of eternal punish- 
ment; but very rarely a discussion of the problem, 
how to promote peace in troubled souls, or in neigh- 
borhoods, or between political factions in the nation; 


.or how to make the life of the Christian more genu- 


inely and profoundly and permanently joyous; or how 
to cultivate in the household and in the church and in 
the village the charity that suffereth long and is kind, 
beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth all 
things, endureth all things. Perhaps these are the 
problems to which the American preachers devote 
their most serious study; but to a casual reader of 
religious newspapers and reports of church gatherings 
it does not look as though they were. Now, does it? 

In the second place, I think it may be laid down as 
an axiom that no man can produce in another spiritual 
experiences which he does not possess in himself. 
Spiritual life propagates itself by sympathy. It is 
contagious. A poet may write beautifully about joy; 
a philosopher may analyze it; a theologian may demon- 
strate that we ought to be joyful; but neither rhetoric, 
philosophy or logic will have the slightest tendency 
to produce in us any more joy than the preacher pos- 
sesses in himself. His sermon is simply useful as an 
expression of his own experience; and if he has no 
experience to express, his sermon is useless. The first 
condition of ministerial success is the development in 
the minister himself of those experiences, those traits 
of character, that divine life, which he desires to pro- 
duce in others. 

Now, when I intimated this to the Parson, he asked, 
with some warmth, how this was to be done. You 
still leave us, he said, as much in the dark as before. 
I replied to him that it was the business of the minis- 
ter to tell laymen how to develop this spiritual life; 
and if a layman were to attempt to tell ministers he 
would justly render himself liable to the charge of 
presumption. I recognize this difficulty. I repeat 
what I have already said, that the work of the minis- 
try, as it is the noblest, so it is the most difficult which 
God has given any man to do. But the difficulty is 
not solved by dodging it and undertaking something 
else. If a man is not willing to undertake to produce 
health in diseased bodies he ought not to undertake to 
be a doctor; and if a man is not willing to undertake 
the far more difficult task of producing health in dis- 
eased souls he ought not to undertake the work of a 
minister. Whatever advice he would give to a lay- 
man to cultivate the spiritual life he should first act 
in himself; and if he has no advice to give he is 
wholly unprepared for his profession. He should go 
back and begin his studies anew. 

It is, further, I think, safe to say that the men who 
have been successful in preaching spiritual life in their 
congregations have been men both Evangelical in their 
faith and broad in their spirit. I do not mean that 
they have all been members of what are technically 
known as Evangelical denominations. Dr. Channing 
had, Dr. Peabody has, great spiritual power. So had 
the Roman Catholics, Fenelon and Massillon, and, 
later, Father Hyacinthe and Father Curci. The Rom- 
ish Church has furnished many others powerful in 
producing spiritual results in the hearts and lives of 
their hearers. But Dr. Channing and Dr. Peabody 
both belong to the Evangelical side of the Unitarian 
denomination; and Fenelon, Massillon, Hyacinthe and 
Curci are or were Evangelical preachers in the Romish 
Church. That is, they were men who realized the 
needs and wants of the human race, and believed in 
the personal presence of a Divine Friend, whose grace 
is an ever-ready and all-sufficient supply for those 
wants. They differed from Protestant and Evangelical 
preachers of other schools, either on other points or 
in their forms and methods of statement. So far as I 
can see, no man has ever achieved a great pulpit suc- 
cess who has not believed in the divine indwelling—in 
a present, helpful God—and believed in him also not 
merely as a theological hypothesis, but with a vital 
personal faith, the product of an actual experience. 
Men have done good work on the lecture platform, 
and in the cultivation of the humanities and philan- 
thropies, without this faith; but they have never 
deeply and permanently stirred human souls. The 
Parson quoted, to disprove my assertion, Theodore 
Parker and Starr King, and I replied by advising him 
to read John Weiss’s biography of Theodore Parker 
and Whiffie’s biographical sketch of Starr King. How 
profoundly Theodore Parker really stirred the heart 
of the American people is, I think, a question. But 
whatever power he had oa profounder than philan- 
thropic problems was due to his vital faith in a living 
and inspiring God. 

Successful preachers have, too, generally—and I 
rather think always—been broad men. They have not 
been denominationalists. They have often been looked 
at askance by their own denomination because of 
their comparative indifference to its particular-forms 
and theologies. Fenelon was persecuted by the 





orthodox Romanists of his own day. Father Hya- 
cinthe has been cast out, and Father Curci has barely 
saved himself from being an outcast. Wesley and 
Whitefield were persecuted by the Church intheirage. 
All the world knows what a heretic Mr. Beecher is. 
Dr. Taylor is not more than half a Congregationalist, 
if he is that. My Episcopalian friends assure me that 
the younger Tyng is a Methodist, and shake their 
heads doubtfully at the name of Phillips Brooks. Mr. 
Spurgeon’s is an honored name in ‘his own denomina- 
tion in this country, but if he were to visit the United 
States, half the Baptist churches in the land could not 
commune with him without violating their principles, 
for he communes without hesitation with unbaptized 
believers. No one, so far as I know, ever questioned 
Dr. Hall’s Presbyterianism; but I venture to assert 
that he rarely turns aside from teaching the great 
truths that tend to build up Christian character to 
teach those which tend to build up Presbyterianism. 
The great preachers, too, have never been controver- 
sialists. I do not mean that they have never engaged 
in controversy; but they have never given themselves 
to it. They have been men of strong convictions, 
sometimes of dogmatic utterances; but they have 
been affirmative men; they have not belonged to what 
Benton called the Antis; they have not devoted much 
time to arguing against error; they have been so filled 
with their one purpose, the development of spiritual 
elements in character, and so fully convinced that the 
truths which they possessed would accomplish that 
purpose, that they have had but little time to turn 
aside to demolish errorists. The great preachers have 
generally treated even infidelity as Christ did the 
Sadducees—they have let it severely alone. They have 
uniformly overcome evil with good. 

There were two other hints that I wanted to add, 
but I see my letter has already overrun its accustomed 
and reasonable limits. One is, that the successful 
preachers have generally been! great believers in, and 
students of and preachers of, the bible. I do not mean 
that they have had any particular view of its in- 
spiration; but it has been a sacred book to them, and 
they have steeped themselves in it. They have shown 
small respect for the traditions of the elders. They 
have also been men who have believed in and practiced 
on Luther’s motto, ‘‘To pray well is to study well.” 
They have been Enochs, habitually walking with God. 

I do not doubt, and this is what I finally said to the 
Parson, that there is such athing as spiritual genius. 
As one man may have, by inheritance, a rich esthetic 
endowment, so another may have, by inheritance, a 
rich spiritual endowment. Power of expression is 
also a gift as well as an acquisition. ‘To suppose that 
every good man can preach to edification is just as 
absurd as to suppose that every good man can paint 
to delectation. Some men have great power of appre- 
ciating beauty, and no power of expressing it. Some 
men have great power of appreciating the truths of 
the divine life, but no power to give expression to 
them. But the one art can be developed as well as 
the other; and the secret of the preacher’s success is 
in his acquisition and development, by inheritance or 
education, or both combined, of this power of a divine 
life in himself, and the faculty of so expressing it as 
to produce it in other hearts. Yours, etc., 

Lalcus. 








THE EPIDEMIC OF ASSASSINATION. 
(¥ROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


HE cycle of attempted royal assassinations still 

runs its course. The Emperor of Germany, the 
King of Spain, the King of Italy, the Emperor of Russia 
—there remains only the Emperor of Austria among 
great potentates upon the continent of Europe. It is 
certainly to be apprehended that he will be the next 
victim. It does not matter that the excesses and the 
cruelties of the opening of his reign have been con- 
doned by the restoration of Hungary to a co-ordinate 
position in the Empire, nor that the condition of the 
people has steadily improved under a constitutional 
Government administered by wise and liberal states 
men. It does not matter that the Emperor himself 
has sought in many ways to please the people—that he 
went in person to the scene of the recent disaster in 
Hungary, gave liberally of his own means for the re- 
lief of the sufferers by the inundation, and waived the 
festivities intended for his silver wedding, with a 
recommendation that the estimated cost of these 
should be given tothe poor. Such considerations go 
for nothing with the assassins, Their attempts upon 
the lives of sovereigns seem to be influenced by no 
personal considerations, and have no definite policy. 
Whether the minor sovereigns of Portugal, Belgium, 
Holland, Denmark, Sweden and Greece shall be in- 
cluded in the cycle, there is nothing to indicate, so far 
as these attempts have been analyzed. If this is an 
epidemic—the attempt in one country working upon 
some morbid and crazed brain to repeat it in another— 
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it may come to an end as suddenly as it began. But 
if it is a conspiracy, ramified through all the countries 
of Europe, it is not likely to be checked by its own 
failures nor by any measures of precaution or of 
punishment. Men who have sworn together to com- 
mit such a crime, who are members of a vast secret 
organization, and who are ready to throw away their 
own lives under the hallucination that they will be 
made heroes and martyrs of, are not likely to be intimi- 
dated or outwitted by the police. If there is such an 
international conspiracy, every sovereign may make 
up his mind that his turn will come. 

If the assassins had begun in Russia, the world 
would have been startled but hardly surprised. It is 
true that the Emperor Alexander has introduced many 
reforms for the welfare of his Empire; serfdom has 
been abolished, provincial governments have been in- 
stituted, trial by jury, under certain limitations, has 
been introduced, and a measure of freedom granted to 
the press in St. Petersburg and Moscow. The Em- 
peror is understood to be friendly to further reforms. 
Still, Russia has no constitution and no parliament; 
her officials remain as of old, arbitrary, covetous and 
often cruel. Her administration is notorious for in- 
justice and corruption. Corporal punishment has not 
wholly disappeared, and Siberia remains a terror. The 
Government has set the people the example of plotting 
deeds of cruelty in the dark. That there should be 
plots, émeutes, insurrections there is not surprising, 
and we are familiar with the proverb that ‘‘ Russia is 
a despotism tempered by assassination.” But the 
terror to the Government in Russia does not lie ,in 
popular outbreaks, or a threatened uprising of the 
masses, but in a secret organization known as the 
Nihilists, whose avowed method is the assassination 
of every official of the Government who makes himself 
obnoxious to their committee. These are revolution- 
ists, at present destructive only; their doctrine being 
the negation of all that men commonly hold as good 
and true—loyalty, faith, reverence, law, morality. 
The association is remarkable and dangerous, as em- 
bracing, as it is believed, many persons of education, 
of wealth, and even of rank. It has copied the organ- 
ization of the Polish revolutionists; there are little 
circles, say of ten, in which each member knows only 
the comrades of his own circle; but one in every circle 
is a connecting link with another circle; and so on, 
until all the circles are known through these represen- 
tatives to a supreme directorship, who have an abso- 
lute power of control. Thus the danger of defection 
or treachery is reduced to a minimum, and the power 
of centralization rendered almost absolute. When the 
lot falls upon any circle or any individual, or the com- 
mand issues from the Central Committee, then the 
thing required must be done without questioning or 
delay. Several murders of late have been avowed by 
this unknown committee through placards posted by 
night upon the walls, and warnings have been sent 
by them to the designated objects of their vengeance. 
Here is an absolutism more dire than that of the Tzar 
himself; and it would seem impossible for the Govern- 
ment to root it out. We may predict that the arbi- 
trary and stringent measures threatened by the 
Government will be of little avail; it would be wiser 
and safer far to meet this secret conspiracy by an 
open proclamation of free institutions for the people. 

Two things have characterized this whole series of 
assassinations : 

1. No one of the attempts have been prompted by 
any special occasion; no immediate act of tyranny or 
injustice on the part of the sovereign has called it 
forth, and no personal hatred has prompted it. So far 
as any visible motive for assassination has been 
traced, the attempt might as well have been made 
upon one day as another, at any time, past, present, or 
fature. This argues the working of some political or 
social theory which teaches that political assassina- 
tion is not a crime. 

2. No one of these attempts has been followed by a 
popular outbreak; it has not been the preconcerted 
signal for a revolution. This deprives the assassin of 
such sympathy and support as he might gain if he 
were recognized as the self-sacrificing leader of a pop- 
ular cause. 

Possibly these frequent attempts at murder in high 
places are due in part to the great wars of recent 
years, which have cheapened the estimate of human 
life, and have magnified “‘ blood and iron” as the sol- 
vent for all problems of government and of society. In 
any case, this cycle of assassinations now passing over 
the Christendom of the nineteenth century is a phe- 
nomenon for which no adequate solution has yet been 
found. BERLINER. 

BERLIN, April 16th, 1879. 








—The end of learning is to know God, and out of 
that. knowledge to love him and to imitate him, as we 
may the nearest, by possessing our souls of true 
virtue. 


THE COLORED CONVENTION. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. } 


HE National Colored Convention, called to meet 
in this city May 6, after a session of four days, 
has adjourned. e 

Your correspondent has attended the most impor- 
tant of its meetings, has tried to measure the calibre 
of its members and to discover the spirit with which 
they were animated. In character, the body was 
respectable, the leaders being Hon. P. B. S. Pinchback, 
of La., Hon. J. N. Rainey, of S. C., and Hon. John R. 
Lynch, of Miss. There were many other men of less 
note, whose utterances were able and safe. On the 
other hand, there were many who were so filled with a 
sense of the importance of parliamentary rules that 
the assembly would have broken up in disorder, 
without having accomplished anything, had not the 
Chairman, Hon. J. R. Lynch, been a man possessed 
of the clearest head, and of thorough acquaintance 
with parliamentary law, and of imperturbable temper. 
As it was, a large part of the time was wasted in wran- 
gling about points of order and in the efforts of ambi- 
tious orators to be heard. 

Inspirit, the body was intensely, excitedly in earnest. 
Delegates from all parts of the South had come to the 
convention with but one story, and that was to the 
effect that the colored people were the victims of pro- 
scription, outrage and intimidation. In some States 
and sections there was less violence than in others, 
but everywhere their rights were trampled on in a 
thousand ways. The testimony was unanimous that 
the emigration movement arose from the fact that 
colored people could no longer tolerate the abuses 
which were heaped upon them, that any fate, even 
death itself, was better than the outrages to which 
they were subject. 

The following preamble to a series of resolutions 
will help to illustrate the spirit of hundreds of others 
on the subject : 

_ Whereas, In the South slavery 1s not dead, but sleeping; 
and, 

Whereas, In the Southfelection day isa day of terror with 
the colored man; and 

Whereas, The Southern negro is not as well treated as the 
Southern dog by the white man, who rightly (7) claims that 


this is a white man's government, etc.; therefore, be it re- 
solved, etc. 

There were two ideas before the convention which 
absorbed everything of less importance. One was the 
issuing of an address to the country, in which the 
wrongs of the colored people should be stated, and a 
demand made for the redress of those wrongs. The 
other was the adoption of a report on the subject of 
emigration. The address to the country was written 
by Hon. P. B.S. Pinchback, and is a dispassionate 
and conservative statement of the grievances of the 
colored people to the country. The two following 
paragraphs are the strongest utterances of the address 
respecting the wrongs of the colored people : 

r ™ Wholly unbiased by party considerations, we contemplate 
the lamentable political condition of our people, especially in 
the South, with grave and serious apprehensions for the 
future. Having been given the baliot tor the protection of 
our rights, we find, through systematic intimidation, outrage, 
violence and murder, our votes have been suppressed, and 
the power thus given us has been made a weapon against us. 
- + + « « The migration of the colored people now going 
on has assumed such proportions as to demand the calm and 
deliberate consideration of every thoughtful citizen of the 
eountry. It is the result of no idle curiosity or disposition 
to evade labor. It proceeds upon the asumption that there 
is acombination of well-planned and systematic purposes to 
still further abridge their rights, and reduce them to a state 
of actual serfdom. If their labor is valuable it should be re- 
spected. If it be demonstrated that it cannot command 
respect in the South, there is one alternative, and that is to 
igrate.” 

Upon this address the great speeches of the occasion 
were made, the most significant utterances being those 
of Mr. Rainey, whose known moderation gives them 
additional weight : 

* We want to say to the white people the time has come for 
us toive warning that we have stood all that we can, and in 
more than one way we will show this soon. We have been 
enriching the white man, and the time has come when for- 
bearance has ceased to be a virtue.” 

In regard to emigration, he said :, 

**The people of South Carolina are with you in this move- 
ment, and we but wait the time when we can join ina gen- 
eral emigration to a land of freedom.” 

None could have sat through the sessions of that 
conference without being impressed with the thought 
that the time has come when the colored people will 
make themselves heard and felt. The cry was, ‘‘ We 
must agitate as did the abolitionists in the North, as 
did Daniel O’Connell in Ireland.” The schools which 
have been in operation since the war have been train- 
ing up young men who are beginning to feel the 
movings of power in their hearts, and from this time 
forth colored men step upon the stage to engage in 
the conflict of ideas which must go on till every right 
which is now denied the black man shall be secured. 
The colored people of the South are like Sampson 
- shorn of his locks, they have not yet found their 











strength, but when they do the struggle will be of 
short duration. 

Mr. Beecher paid his first visit to Nashville, and 
spoke last night before an immense audience on the 
**Reign of the People.” He carried his listeners along 
with him as he developed his subject, frequently elicit- 
ing their applause. He was deeply moved by the fact 
that he was in a former slave State, in which, twenty- 
five years ago, to use his own expression, he would have 
taken a ‘vertical direction,” pointing upward. His 
reference to the abolition of slavery and the beneficent 
results which were flowing therefrom elicited hearty 
applause. He paid a visit to Fisk University, and ad- 
dressed the students in a few earnest words. The 
Southern people look upon Mr. Beecher as a friend, 
and hence their hearty reception of him. 

NASHVILLE, Tenn., May 13. B. 





Plymouth Pulpit. 


SKRMON BY HENRY WARD BEKCHER. 





CHRISTIAN HAPPINESS.* 

“Thou shalt guide me with thy counsel,and afterward re- 
ceive me to glory.’’—Psa. Ixxiil., 2A. 

L Pee us look a little at the matter of the happiness 

or unhappiness of men who are attempting to 
walk after the counsel of God. It is true that a good 
life requires a great deal of pains—not only of pains- 
taking, but of pain. No man can be a good man—that 
is, a Christian man—without a great deal of selt- 
denial; not, however, because religion requires more 
self-denial than worldliness does, but because universal 
human life requires self-denial. Every step of educa- 
tion is a step of self-denial. The learning of a trade 
involves self-denial. The practice of any skill, whether , 
it be of music or art or sculpture, whatever it may be, 
requires self-denial. No man ever succeeded in any 
direction who has not the power of hushing the con- 
current faculties till he shall be able to triumph in the 
line upon which he has entered; and that is simply 
self-denial. It is holding back things that would hin- 
der when a man is bent upon any course or career. 
Even if a man has no career, no course, if he is self- 
indulgent, if he drinks and wallows, he must practice 
self-denial. A man who is bent like a beast downward 
must break away from many restraints. He is obliged 
to deny generous impulses, friendly relations, ties 
which bind him to father and mother, and brother and 
sister. No man ever plunges from the top to the bot- 
tom who does not, in going down, sever many tender 
cords, and deny himself. Self-denial is indispensable 
to rising or going down. There is no exemption 
from self-denial in either case. One man denies him- 
self for the sake of rising to a higher plane. Another 
denies himself for the sake of being on a lower plane. 
They are both alike as to self-denial. I*¢ costs but 
very little more to be a Christian, and to live Chris- 
tianly, than it does to throw off restraint, and live an 
unvirtuous and worldly life. 

It does cost a good deal to live a Christian life. It 
costs a good deal to live any life. Living is not an 
easy thing. Self-denial is common to all. When, 
therefore, a man looks upon a Christian life, and thinks 
that it is hardly to be desired, because it necessitates 
so much self-denial, let him remember that there is 
self-denial required in any life; and let him remember 
that there is this advantage which the Christian has— 
that self-denial with him means augmentation, grow- 
ing power. 

A good life has a great many conflicts, a great many 
troubles. This is so true that it is declared that a 
man is not in a good life if he has not trouble. 
‘“* Whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth, and scourgeth 
every son whom he receiveth.” ‘‘If,” it is said, “you 
have not chastisements, it is because you are bastards 
and not sons.” Not that God sits in heaven and puts 
suffering upon men; but under every scheme of hu- 
man life in this world, the building up of men from a 
low estate, the unfolding of them through external 
influences, the developing in them of habits, the call- 
ing forth the creative power in them, the stimulating 
them to right purposes in their individual sphere and 
in society—the doing these things brings men into 
relations that involve trouble; and that as much when 
they are trying to live a bad life as when they are 
trying to live a good life; as much when they are 
endeavoring to do wrong as when they are endeavor- 
ing to do right. 

Look at men with wrinkles on their brow. Are 
Christians the only men whose faces are wrinkled? 
Are they the only men who have trials and troubles? 
They have them in common with their kind; but they 
have them with consolations that do not come to 
others. They look forward toa far nobler end, to a 
far higher destiny, while worldly men are without 





* SUNDAY MORNING, May 4, 1879. Lesson : Psa. Ixxiii. Hymns 
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aspiration, without hope, and too often without God 
in the world. 

It is true that a good life oftentimes brings men into 
fear, into self-reproach, and even into anguish—and 
all the more as they are better. That is, the less con- 
science a man has the less he suffers; and the more 
conscience a man has the more he suffers. A coarse, 
hard-hearted, cruel man can go through all the scenes 
to be noted in a great city—the oppression of the poor, 
rudeness to children, the fluctuations of com- 
merce, the annoyances of business of every kind, 
and not mind them; but a tender-hearted and gener- 
ous man going through them suffers. Nevertheless, 
fear and self-reproach and anguish are not peculiar to 
good men. They belong to them in common with 
the whole race. Other men, without a noble am- 
bition, without a moral reason, without a higher 
education, without spiritual transformation — they, 
too, but in different ways and channels, have fears and 
self-reproach, and burdens too heavy to be borne. 

A good life has restraints, so that that wild liberty 
which many people long for does not belong to it. 
When a man attempts to live within the bounds of 
morality and virtue, and still more when he attempts 
to bring into morality the spiritual element, and to 
vive to it its most illustrious form and nature, he 
cannot act without restraint. No man without re- 
straint can do anything worthy of a man. 

Is it possible for me to become a statesman, to 
study the history of our country, to know the peculi- 
arities of its legislation, to ascertain the principles of 
its sociology, to understand the science of political 
economy, and to acquaint myself with the industries 
of the whole land, without restraint? Is it possible 
for me to run riot, day and night, in self-indulgence, 
and at the same time build myself up as a statesman? 
Am I not obliged to restrain ,my liberty, to devote 
myself assiduously to things honorable, and to confine 
my effort to the direction in which my ambition lies? 
And this is all the restraint that a Christian man has. 
He restrains only the things that are inconsistent 
with the largeness of nature and amplitude of being 
which he seeks, and toward which he tends, but which 
other men do not seek nor tend toward. 

A worldly life has as much restriction, in different 
ways, as a good life, without the final remunerations 
that a good life has. I knew the instance of a man 
who labored and stored his winter fuel by the sweat of 
his brow, honestly, and who had a neighbor that, 
sitting up nights and watching, stole from his pile the 
fuel that was necessary for his stove through the 
winter; and it was computed that the man who stole 
his fuel, working by night, put ina good deal more 
work to get it than the other man who labored 
honestly all day did to get his fuel; and that is the 
case pretty much throughout the world. Bad men 
work about as hard as good men, only they work to 
disgrace themselves, to sink themselves down, and 
not to strengthen and elevate themselves. 

A good life certainly demands higher exertion, 
higher effort, higher labor, higher painstaking, than 
the ordinary natural life. If a man excels in any 
direction in human life, it implies some exertion; and 
the scheme of Providence in creation is to take a clod 
and make a man of it; toinspire it; to re-inspire it; 
to educate it; to develop it; to mould it and stimulate 
it; and all the world is at it. The heavens are a 
schoolmaster; the earth is a schoolmaster; the sea- 
sons are schoolmasters ; a man’s hunger is his school- 
master; sleep and rest, joy and hope, all forms of 
property, every kind of honor, all remunerations of 
domesticity, are schoolmasters ; and they impose the 
necessity of thinking, of planning, of restraining, and 
of gathering power and thought and intelligence. If 
a man is to become more manly, and is to obtain 
larger joys, and more of them ina lower sphere, he 
must do it in those very ways which are required for 
spiritual development, and for the development of 
manhood in Christ Jesus. So, in these respects a 
man of the world has no advantage over the Christian. 

Look at the world-side, the side of expediency. On 
that side the fact is this: That there is an order of 
material law whieh is the same for both Christian men 
and unchristian men. There is an order of law in so- 
ciety that is\precisely the same for the one as for the 
other. The order of law, as it exists in what may be 
called ‘“ public sentiment,” in neighborhood, in society 
at large, or in society as it is operated in civil govern- 
ments, is the same to the good and to the bad; law, 
as it is represented by the developments of agricul- 
ture and commerce, by economics, is the same for one 
as for others. The laws of society, though they may 
be latent, are real; and they are elastic, so that they 
adapt themselves to differences of constitution; but 
they are applicable alike to all, good and bad; and 
whether you look at the course of nature as it repre- 
sents itself in material law, whether you look at it as it 
represents itself in the unfolding pages of human his- 
tory, or whether you look at it as it represents itself in 
the individual man, its requirements for drill, for 





harmony and for happiness, are the same to the 
good man and the bad man. There is no advantage 
in a man’s standing away from religion that gives 
him more freedom or power. He is under precisely 
the same general administration, whether he stands 
away from religion or not. A good man aims to carry 
himself according to the laws of his being and accord- 
ing to the laws of his condition, and, to a degree, he 
succeeds in doing it; while the worldly man makes 
self-indulgence his aim—not the law of his being, nor 
the law of his condition; and he does not become 
perfect nor great in anything noble in life; but he has 
some comfort and happiness as he goes along—self- 
indulgence, in short. 

A man lives for the whole of himself; he does not 
live to gratify his affections at the expense of his rea- 
son, nor does he live to gratify his reason at the ex- 
pense of his moral being. He does not live to gratify 
his animal nature at the expense of his spiritual nature. 
He looks upon himself as having a body, a soul and a 
spirit; and he cares for all of them, and undertakes 
to maintain them in proper subordination throughout 
himself. While he lives for the whole of himself, a 
foolish man lives only for a part of himself—and gen- 
erally for the lowest and poorest part. 

Therefore, when a man says to me: ‘ You, having 
become a Christian, are not, I notice, as free as I am; 
Ican go where I please and do what I please.” I say 
to him: ‘‘I can go where I please, and I can do what 
I please; but the things that I please to do are very 
different from the things that you please to do.” 

A ragged tatterdemalion stands at the corner of the 
street that leads to the school-house, and, pointing his 
dirty finger at the boys going to school, says: ‘‘ You 
ain’t as free as lam; you’ve got to go to school and 
Jearn your lessons; but I’m just as free as a rat.or a 
weasel, and can go where I’ve a mind to; and no hole 
can be tov small for me to get into, or too dirty for 
me to like it.” 

Wait afew years. The boy that goes to school be- 
comes a Commissioner of Charities to the Poor; he 
is large-minded, intelligent and good; and he carries 
the State’s bounty to the miserable beggar, crumpled 
up on his little cot at the poor-house, who was once 
the boy who had his liberty, who was free to stay 
away from school, and whose liberty led him to pov- 
erty and disgrace. What he called the lack of liberty, 
was not a lack of liberty; it was the opening of larger 
opportunity, broader scope, a wider sphere, and 
greater power to the faculties of the mind. 

When a man tells me that by becoming a Christian 
you lose, I say to him: You gain. The fruit of a 
Christian life will be better and more abundant than 
that of a worldly life, only you must wait a little 
while for it. 

I can sow lettuce-seed to-day, and the day after to- 
morrow it will come up; and in a few weeks it will 
have run its course, and gone to seed, and withered; 
but you cannot sow seed that is going to stand through 
months and years, and expect it to come out of the 
ground day after to-morrow, and run up suddenly. 
Things that are to last require time for building. And 
when a man is living for honor and glory and immor- 
tality, it takes time for him to bring out the full fruit 
of that which he is seeking. 

When a man has been living a low-toned life, con- 
sorting with careless companions, drinking here and 
dancing there, indulging in various dishonesties, do- 
ing as he has a mind, he says: “I would not be 
tied up as poor miserable church folks are tied up; 
see, they don’t dare to do this, that or the other thing; 
they dare not drink; they are afraid to go down among 
jolly folks.” I suppose there is a certain truth in that 
statement. I have no doubt that if that man were 
converted he would for some time feel that he had lost 
liberty. He would lose the liberty of knocking a man 
down, because he would say: ‘It is not manly to do 
that.” He would lose the liberty of drinking liquor 
every time he could get it without paying for it, be 
cause he would say: ‘“‘ Drinking itself is bad, and 
drinking at another man’s expense is mean.” Now he 
does not know what meanness is; but then he would 
begin to find out that it was nota good thing, and 
would begin to have some sentiment of honor. And 
as strange but higher qualities began to dawn in him, 
they would keep him back from this or that wrong 
thing. 

But is such a man as that losing? Yes, he is losing 
in inferior things; but is he not gaining in superior 
things? There is a transition period in which a man, 
in passing from a worldly to a higher state, may seem 
to himself and others to be actually losing; but as 
soon as he is confirmed in morality, virtue and relig- 
ion, instead of having lost, he will have opened 
spheres and gained power in faculties that give him 
far wider ranges, vastly more liberty, and a thousand 
times more happiness in the long run. 

It is illusory, therefore, for a man to say that be- 
cause he is not a Christian man, because he is a world- 
ly man, he has liberty, and that if he were a Christian 





man he would be restricted. A Christian man has a 
right to do anything that any man has a right to do; 
and because he is a Christian man he has a right to be 
more happy, to be more cheerful, to be more hopeful. 
A man has a right to be freerin thought, freer in 
action, freer in every way, because he is attempting 
to follow conscious rectitude. He is reconciled to 
himself, he is reconciled to the scheme of divine law 
in nature, he is reconciled to the scheme of divine law 
in providence and in society, and he is reconciled to 
what he can understand of the character and purposes 
of God himself. So we gain in power as we go up, 
and lose in power as we go down. 

Then, not only does a man live for the whole of 
himself, but he lives for the whole of his existence 
both here and hereafter. He does not live for 
transient pleasure. He does not expect that the fruit 
on his boughs will ripen at once. There are many 
fruits that ripen early, that pass away early, and that 
are very good. On the other hand, there are many 
apples that do not ripen until autumn. They hang 
green all summer, and we wait forthem. But when 
they are plucked they are not yet fit to be eaten. We 
keep them stored away, some of them until December 
or January, and some of them till March, before they 
really come to themselves and have their full flavor. 

Now, it is the same in a good man’s life. There are 
many things that ripen here; but oh! the best fruits 
are those that ripen hereafter. We are in a building 
world, in a world where we are not completed, in a 
world where the scaffolding is yet around us, and 
where the litter of the process of building is still to 
be seen; but we are going on, we are sons of God, 
though, as the Apostle says, we do not know what we 
shall be when we emerge from the conditions in which 
we shall have become ripened, and shall stand in Zion 
and before God. The magnitude of that which is now 
hidden by the processes that are going forward on 
earth will then appear. 

See that little bit of a green needle pricking up 
through the surface of the ground. What is it? See 
how it unfolds, pushes forward, adding joint to joint. 
See it develop an ear of wheat. See how, by-and-bye, 
the kernel which has been formed, has grown, and has 
ripened, heavy in its ripeness, hangs its head. See 
how long atime and how much of sun and rain it has 
taken to bring it to perfection. And then, not until 
the sickle has dealt with it; and then, not until the 
flail has dealt with it; and then, not until the mill has 
dealt with it; and then, not until the cook has dealt 
with it, does it stand upon your table a loaf of wheaten 
bread, good to the eye and pleasant to the tongue, 
thus at last coming to its true function. 

In this world we grow a little, a little more, and yet 
more, and more yet; but it doth not appear what we 
shall be when we stand in Zion and betore God, and 
the whole process is completed and fulfilled there. 
We know, however, that it will be transcendent. 

Christian lives are in accordance with the divine 
will. Under human governments the presumption is 
always in favor of the citjzen that lives in accordance 
with the wishes of the lawgiver; his chances are 
likely to be better than if he lives adversely; and it is 
natural to suppose that it must be so under the divine 
government. If a man believes that all his life he is 
running along the line of the divine will, he has God 
on his side. He has the ministers of God on his side. 
The years and the ages are for him that understands 
most wisely what are the laws of God, and obeys 
them; and they are against him who is ignorant of 
those laws, and runs counter to them. There seem 
to be exceptions to this here and there; but the aver- 
ages of human life go to show that in proportion as a 
man conforms himself to God’s laws he has Nature 
and Providence on his side. A Christian, therefore, 
has this advantage, that the presumptions are in his 
favor. 

Then, we are to bear in mind that there is another 
element which is less explicable, but which is not less 
true—namely, that to the man whose whole being is 
open to divine intercourse, whose moral nature is sub- 
ject to God’s will, who means to control all his affec- 
tions and bodily impulses, and hold them in the chan- 
nel that has been marked out by his creator—that to 
that man there comes the secret power of God. And 
here there are no analogies that are fit to be employed. 
The abiding of God in the soul, which is taught every- 
where in the bible—and taught nowhere with such 
climax, with such profoundness of depth and eleva- 
tion, as in the Gospel of John—the indwelling of the 
Holy Ghost, the giving to the human mind the stimu- 
lus, not less than the potency of God’s own mind and 
will—that is what a worldly man has not, and a Chris- 
tian man has, and in growing frequency and with in- 
creasing power as the work goes on. 

And then, finally, all this proceeds in such a way 
that at the very point where other men break down in 
the ordinary course of events the true Christian man 
stands stronger and stronger. That man, like you, 
like me, and like every one else, has a right to prop- 
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erty, and when he and you alike, standing in com- 
parative wealth, receive the shock of bankruptcy, and 
his property and yours is all swept away, what have 
you left? You have lived for property; property has 
been your idol; that has been the only ambition of 
your life; and when that is swept away you are as 
clean as the threshing-floor when the summer winds 
have swept through it. There is nothing left to you. 
But that man has been laying up treasure in heaven as 
well as upon earth, he believes in the love of God, and 
in the certainty of peace in a heavenly home, and, 
when his property is swept away from him, he has a 
consolation that you and other worldly men have not. 

A man who lives for this life, when fortune turns 
the furrow on him, goes under; but if a man lives in 
this world with reference to a higher and better life, 
when the shock comes, after he has had time to re- 
cover himself, and measure what he is, and take the 
latitude and longitude of things, he says: ‘‘ Well, my 
property is gone, to be sure; but I have laid up my 
treasure where moth and rust do not corrupt, nor 
thieves break through to steal; and I am well off.” 
But what if a man has all his property in the world, 
and there comes infirmity? 

Here is a man who has a picture-gallery that is 
worth five hundred thousand dollars; and he thinks 
that his eyes are becoming prematurely old. No spec- 
tacles seem to help them. He travels from optician 
to optician, from physician to physician, in New York, 
in London, in Paris, and comes home again, and is 
stone blind. And of what use are five hundred thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of pictures to him that is stone 
blind? And yet one that has put his pictures where 
the outward man cannot see them, but where the in- 
ward man can, has.a source of enjoyment though he 
is stone blind. 

Where a man is enjoying himself in this world, and 
where his enjoyment is dependent upon his bodily 
health, when sickness and weakness come his pleasure 
is gone. I can take you to the couch of an over- 
swollen rich man, who is red with gold and redder 
with wine, and who has all that heart can wish of 
bodily luxuries; and yet there is not a beggar that, in 
his rags, sings and whistles past his windows that is 
not better off than he. The beggar sleeps, and the 
other fellow does not. The beggar has not much 
money in his pocket, and he does not want much. The 
other man has plenty of money, but he cannot enjoy 
it. The beggar has poor food, but he eats it with a 
relish. The other man has all the dainties that the 
world can afford; but he does not care anything about 
them, he has so little appetite. All he wants is wine, 
and the doctor will not let him have that. The man, 
rolling in gold, has everything; but, being utterly 
broken down, what can he do with it? . 

If, however, a man has not set his heart on worldly 
things, if he is living in sympathy with God and with 
the laws of God, and if his thought is, ‘‘ This is not 
my home—heaven is my home,” then when he begins 
to grow weak he rejoices in it. 

Oh! when the war was over; when Lee had sur- 
rendered his army, and when word was sent to our 
outlying camps, ‘‘ Boys, there is peace; we are to take 
up our line of march, and stream through Washington 
on our way home, where we shall meet our fathers and 
mothers, brothers and sisters, wives and children and 
sweethearts !” do you think they were sorry? Was it 
with feelings of regret that they contemplated leaving 
the scenes of the battle-field behind them? When they 
began to gather up their garments and traps, and to 
get ready to return to the North, did they complain, 
think you? Do you suppose that when their tents 
were taken down any one of them began to whine on 
seeing the stakes pulled up, and hearing the canvas 
flap in the wind? 

Ah! when a man has a city that has foundations, 
and whose builder and maker is God, and the taber- 
nacle of this world in which he has lived begins to be 
taken down, and the ear fails, and the eye ceases to 
perform its function, and the tongue is tremulous, and 
the hand refuses to do its office, he says: ‘‘ These are 
signs that the tabernacle is being taken down, and 
that I am going home to an eternal inheritance which 
shall never pass away.” ‘ 

When, late in life, that for which a man has for- 
borne, or denied himself, or toiled, or carried burdens, 
draws near; when the end of life approaches, when the 
heart and flesh fail, then God is his salvation, his 
hope and joy; and the nearer he comes to the future 
life the happier he is. Many and many a triumphant 
soul has gone rejoicing out of life, careless of whether 
he died in the poor-house, on the battle-field, in the 
wilderness, or at home. Wherever such men are, they 
are not far from home, not far from God, not far from 
blessedness. 

Dearly beloved, you have entered upon that course 
—though not to-day for the first time; you have now 
publicly avouched the Lord Jesus Christ: you have 
borne testimony before the brethrca that, not for the 


sake of self-denial, not for the sake of the restriction 
of your liberty, but for the sake of glory and honor 
and immortality, you are willing to take those steps 
which are necessary to unfold the spirit and nature of 
God in you. Do not be appalled if you have troubles 
—and you will have troubles. Do not think that God 
has forsaken you if you have your dark days. These 
are a part of the universal heritage in this world. 
Bear your troubles patiently. Believe in the love of 
Christ to your souls. Remember that he is more ten- 
der of you than any mother ever was of her babe. 
‘‘Like as a father pitieth his children, so the Lord 
pitieth those that fear him. For he knoweth our 
frame; he remembereth that we are but dust.” We 
have an high priest that cannot but be touched with 
our infirmities; and he was tempted in all points as 
we are, without sin. His was not the sympathy of 
weakness for weakness. He was triumphant; and 
yet he was touched with your infirmities. He bore 
your burdens and carried your troubles triumphantly. 

Do not live for to-day nor for to-morrow; live for 
the future. Live, not for the visible, but for the invisi- 
ble, which is greater and more glorious. Be manly, 
hopeful, cheerful. Laugh rather than cry. Let your 
tears be turned into sparkling laughter. You are in 
the service of the King. All power is given to him in 
heaven and on earth. You are his disciples. Bear 
your lot while, little by little, the spiritual kingdom is 
being developed in you: bear it heroically, in sickness 
or in health, in prosperity or in adversity. Remember 
your Master—he will never forget you; love him—he 
loves you; cling to him—he will never forsake you; 
and go willingly wherever he may call you in his 
providence. Forget father, mother, brother, sister, 
friend, country, even yourselves; but remember him 
who, on the eve of dying, said: ‘‘ Do this in remem- 
brance of me.” Christ wants to be remembered. 
Never forget him; and never come to any state in 
which, when you come to him, you shall not come in 
the faith that he loves you, and will care for you, and 
will finally save you. 

And now you come, for the first time, many of you, 
to the table of the Lord. This is not a superstition. 
It is not a miracle. It is simply a souvenir of Christ. 
The bread is a memorial of his body that was broken 
for you. The wine represents his blood which was 
shed for you. Men, as they look upon them, may scoff 
at the idea that these things represent the eternal God. 
But go down to Greenwood and see one of the most 
touching sights in the world. Go to the place where 
strangers are buried, and where the children of the 
poor from out of the city are buried, and see those lit- 
tle glass covers that are put on their graves, and see 
in one of them a little red shoe, and in another a little 
plaster-of-Paris lamb. These were the playthings of 
the little children; and when the heart-broken mother 
had lost her babe, and was not able to erect a stone, 
or in any other way to testify her love for the child, 
she took these little insignificant, worthless playthings, 
and put them on the little grave, and put a cover over 
them that the wind might not sweep them away; and 
I will defy any man of the least susceptibility to look 
at them and not shedatear. That little shoe is not 
worth a single penny; and yet the world could not be 
weighed with it to the mother’s heart. 

How simple is this! But in it is the whole story 
of redemption; in it is the love of God, the love of 
Jesus Christ, to this world; in it is his sacrifice; in it 
is the hope of salvation through his blood; and I ask 
you to this memorial table to-day. All that seek Christ, 
and are willing to take him for their leader, and to 
take him in faith and love, whether they have ever 
united with any church or not, I invite. If you are 
conscious that by your inward spirit you have accept- 
ed Christ, that you are willing to follow him, and that 
you are his, not by reason of perception in yourselves, 
but by reason of your coming to him and becoming 
his pupil or disciple, I invite you. Any who feel that 
they would be refreshed and strengthened on their way 
by coming to this table, and who can come in sincerity 
and heartfelt truthfulness, and with a desire to live a 
godly life, I invite to partake with us of these emblems 
of the Master’s suffering for us. 








Religious Detws. 


The Gencral Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, in 
session at Saratoga, is one of three such assemblies now 
in convention, two others meeting at Louisville and Mem- 
phis. The organization which meets at Louisville was the 
result of the rebellion, and is known as the Southern; that 
in Memphis had its origin in opposition to some of the 
Calvinisti> doctrines of the Presbyterians, with whom its 
members were formerly connected, and is known as the 
Cumberland. That in session at Saratoga is the largest 
Presbyterian organization in the world. It includes 5,231 
ministers and 567,855 members in communion. At the 
session of Friday last it was moved that fraternal greet- 





ings be sent to the other assemblies at Louisville and 





Memphis. At the same session the standing committees 
were announced by the Moderator—the Rev. Dr. H. H. 
Jessup, of the Syrian mission. The chairmen of the most 
prominent committees are as follows: Bills and Overtures, 
the Rev. F. L. Patton, D.D.; Judicial, the Rev. Edwin F. 
Hatfield, D.D.; Church Polity, the Rev. Henry Darling, 
D.D.; Home Missions, the Rev. Charles 8. Robinson, D.D. ; 
Foreign Missions, the Rev. W. G. Craig, D.D.; Education, 
the Rev. W. Patterson, D.D. A resolution offered by 
Judge Drake, of Washington, regarding the impropriety 
of church members attending theaters, was referred to the 
Committee on Bills and Overtures, a motion to amend by 
adding operatic performances being first laid upon the 
table. A resolution offered by the Rev. Dr. Calkins, of 
Buffalo, was adopted, directing that a special committee 
be constituted to consider all overtures on the subject of 
representation. Addresses were delivered by the Rev. Dr. 
Patton, on ‘“‘ Doctrine in the Sabbath-school;” the Rev. J, 
O. Worden on “‘ Teaching and Organization; the Rev. R. 
M. Patterson on ‘‘The Teacher,” and the Rev. Dr. Herrick 
Johnson on “Our Mission Work.” 


The Interior of the Brooklyn Churches.—In response 
to the request of the Rev. Mr. Freeland, that the council 
appointed to install him over the Tompkins Avenue 
Church should consist only of members of the Manhattan 
Association, the Church has adopted the following 
minute : 

Whereas, In the matter of calling for the installation of 
our pastor, he has expressed some personal preferences as to 
the composition thereof; therefore, 

Resolved, That asa willing courtesy to him, we do cheer- 
fully accede to the wishes of our pastor so expressed, declar- 
ing at the same time that our action herein is not, on the 
part of thé church, an expression of opinion upon either side 
in the matter of the personal or ecclesiastical controversy 
which exists in our denomination, and that this church does 
not hereby intend to change its heretofore friendly relations 
to the churches of our Congregational! order. 

Resolved, That Charles Ruston, David S. B. Bennett, C. D. 
Weod, Peter Palmer, and the clerk of the church, bea com- 
mittee, in co-operation with the pastor, to call the council 
and make all the necessary arrangements therefor. 


The Western Unitarian Conference held its session a 
fortnight since in Cincinnati. Among the delegates pres- 
ent were the Revs. Brooke Herford (Chicago), Rush R. 
Shippen and M. J. Savage (Boston), R. N. Bellows (New 
York), J. C. Leonard (St. Louis), and J. Vila Blake (Quincy, 
Ill.) There was also a large delegation of ladies, who met 
separately to consider the interests of the denomination. 
For the ensuing year, Rev. D. L. Shorey was elected 
President, Revs. Robert Collier and J. C. Leared Vice- 
Presidents. An interesting paper was read on ‘‘ What Our 
Churches Should be Doing” by the Rev. Brooke Herford. 
The speaker acknowledged there was too much truth in the 
general complaint that American churches were becoming 
mere social clubs, without religious vitality. 

“As a matter of fact, the churches had been given over 
largely to the management of the women. The men neglected 
its affairs altogether, and the women devoted their attention 
too much to fairs and suppers, and all other methods for in- 
creasing the funds of the church. In many cases they were 
driven to these efforts by the pressure of debt. There was 
too much delay in this matter of debt; too much dallying 
with it; too much hesitationin picking up the burden and 
relieving the church of it at once. The unly way to manage 
a church debt was to get rid of it as soon as possible com- 
patible with honesty. In spiritual matters, the people are 
reluctant to look into their own hearts, they avoid the labor 
of thinking, and so they are at the mercy of such men as 
Col. Ingersoll. When the minister attempts to bring his peo- 
ple to the study of those subjects most important for them 
to study, he finds them apathetic. Those who do attend the 
teachings of the pastor, do 80 more because they do not want 
to leave the pastor in the lurch than because they feel the 
importance of the matter. Yet these subjects are the most 
important subjects that can be thought upon. As to the 
literary societies which are so common in tbe churches, they 
are not to be condemned, but they should, perbaps, be better 
directed. There should not be so much pretentiousness and 
intellectual shoddyism in the search for subjects. People 
attacked ancient history, and msthetics, and abtruse philoso- 
phy, who should rather be studying the elements of science, 

“The business of fairs and entertainments is carried to an 
excess everywhere, so that the social el t, the el it of 
goodfellowship, is ignored for the sake of making money. 
Of course there was no objection to making the social enter- 
tainments of the church pay for themselves; but this should 
certainly not be the primary object. Above all, every enter- 
prise of the church should be imbued with the ideas proper 
to church life. There should be an earnest moral and relig- 
ious propagandism. The liberal churches hitherto had taken 
too much time in merely distinguishing themselves from the 
churches of other denominations, instead of trying to present 
to people outside of the church the true advantages of the 
church life. There should be earnest work among the poor» 
such as the work done by Mr. Collyer’s church among the 
degraded children of Chicago. The fact of the matter is, Uni- 
tarianism in this country is losing its hold upon the people. 
In England, we have found that no class were more easily 
brought to the support of our principles than the intelligent 
artisans. But there we made our churches more simple, and 
gave our schools that common character which made the poor 
man and woman and child feel that they were welcome. Here 
we seem sometimes to strive in the other direction, that is, to 
make our churches mere lounging-places for ourselves.” 

Following Mr. Herford’s address, the Rev. Jenks L. 
Jones spoke on the subject of inspiration, which he defined 
to be the earnestness that deepens as the difficulties of life 
increase. Such an inspiration was that which the Unita- 
rian churches of the West must have. The last day of the 
conference was occupied by a session of the Unitarian 
Sunday-School Society. 


The Twenty-seventh Annual Meeting of the Congrega- 
tional Conference of Ohio, including delegations from 
Ohio, Western Pennsylvania, and West Virginia, met 
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May 13th in Cincinnati. A large number of delegates 
were present. The conference sermon was preached by 
the Rev. Judson Smith, D.D., of Oberlin. A paper of 
great interest was read by the Rev. James Brand, of 
Oberlin, on the question of ‘‘ The Doctrinal Basis of Con- 
gregational Churches: Do we need a New Declaration of 
Faith?’ He asked, ‘“‘Shall we make a new symbol of our 
own, adapted to the times in which we live—Scriptural, 
large, robust, healthy and health-giving; or shall we still 
continue to gather reverently from time to time, with 
tonics and trituration, about the body of the old?’ The 
old declaration, Le said, is practically almost unknown, 
and does not meet the wants of the present age. The new 
should be not less, but more, evangelical than the old. 
The paper was referred to a committee, of which Rev. 
Samuel Wolcott, D.D., Secretary of the Ohio Home Mis- 
sionary Society, was chairman. They reported, endorsing 
it, and recommending the preparation of an overture on the 
subject to the next National Council. The discussion 
upon the committee’s report revealed a wonderful unapi- 
mity of feeling that a new declaration is needed—‘‘a sym- 
bol that shall not be less biblical, but more biblical ;’’ ‘‘con- 
cerning which there can be no doubt—one with which errors 
can be met.’? The committee are: Rev. James Brand, of 
Oberlin; Rev. R. G. Hutchins, D. D., of Columbus, and 
Rev. H. M. Tenney, of Steubenville. 





The Annual Convention of the Diocese of Massachusetts 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church was held in Boston last 
week. The service was unusually harmonious and smooth, 
though there just escaped being a storm at the close. In 
his address to the convention on Wednesday, the Bishop 
had quoted, without note or comment, from the deliver- 
ance of the Lambeth Conference of Anglican Bishops of 
last summer with respect to ‘‘obsolete ritual’’ and the 
confessional. On Thursday a_ resolution was _ passed 
“recommending” that this address be read to congregations 
throughout the diocese. Business was all over, and a 
resolution had been passed declaring that, on reading and 
approving the minutes, and after the usual devotional 
office, the convention be declared adjourned. The minutes 
were read, and the vote on approval was ready to be taken, 
when up arose one of the ‘“ Fathers” of the “ ritualistic” 
Church of the Advent, with the remark that he was in- 
formed that during his absence from the house on com- 
mittee business a resolution had been passed requesting 
the reading of the Bishop’s address, etc. And he went on 
to say that that address was ‘‘not true as to matters of 
fact,’’ aa impeachment which at once aroused an intense 
but quiet excitement throughout the convention. A large 
proportion of the members had already departed, under 
the impression that only the formalities of adjournment 
remained, and the house was thin, but eager. The Bishop, 
presiding, ruled that the order previously adopted cut off 
all possibility of introducing new matter to the notice of 
the convention. Some parliamentary skirmishing ensued; 
considerable difference of feeling manifested itself in the 
convention as to the propriety of allowing the Advent 
Father to enter a protest; and the Bishop emphasized the 
fact that they had had ample time in the lapse of twenty- 
four hours to take exceptions to his address, if they had 
chosen to do so. Finally, his ruling was carried, and the 
convention was adjourned. But it was touch and go. A 
slightly different adjustment of circumstances would prob- 
ably have precipitated a sharp controversy. 





Dr, Newman’s Elevation.—At the Consistory held in 
Rome, May 12, the Pope appointed five Cardinal Priests 
and three Cardinal Deacons. Among the former was the 
Rev. Dr. John Henry Newman, of England. It is under- 
stood that two English noblemen have offered to place at 
Dr. Newman’s disposal ample means to defray the expenses 
appertaining to hisnew rank. Replying to the consistorial 
messenger who officially announced to him his elevation, 
Cardinal Newman said, in effect, that he would hereafter, as 
he had in the past,resist with all his powers the spirit of liber- 
alism in religion, the doctrine that there is no positive truth 
in it, and that one creed is as good as another. Thisteach- 
ing, he said, is gaining substance and force daily. It is 
inconsistent with the recugnition of any religion as true. 
While there is much in the theory that is good and noble 
in itself, it is evil, because intended to supersede religion. 
He was not afraid that it would seriously injure the 
Church of Christ, though it would destroy many souls. 
Dr. Newman arrived, in Rome with little state or 
baggage, carrying only a small brown, well-worn leather 
portmanteau, an extra overcoat, a walking stick and an 
umbrella. It was more than thirty years ago that he last 
visited Rome, and when he entered it at that time it is 
recorded by him that he knelt down and kissed the soil. 
He resided two years at the monastery of Santa Croce, in 
Gerusalemme, and there began his novel, ‘‘ Loss and Gain.” 
His appearance as he reached the city the other day is 
thus described by a correspondent of the Boston ‘ Pilot ’’: 
‘* A little old man, slightly stooping, with gray hair, and 
a beautiful and gentle expression of countenance, de- 
scended slowly from the carriage. The large Roman nose, 
the kindly gray eyes, the repose of the face—all so well 
known in numberless portraits and busts—told us at once 
that there was the celebrated writer, the clear thinker, the 
profound theologian, John Henry Newman.” 





The Association of Congregational Churches in Chicago, 
held its annual meeting Tuesday, May 6th. The report on 
the result of Congregational work in Chicago stated that 
since the organization of the association in 1853 twenty- 
three churches reported 3,381 additions on profession and 
4,417 by letter, making, with original members, a grand 
total of 8,355, Twenty-three churches reported removals— 
by dismission, 2,830; by death, 420; by excommunication, 





eighty-seven. Twenty-seven ministers were ordained and 
forty-three installed. Nineteen churches reported thirty- 
three houses of worship erected, at the aggregate cost of 
twenty-nine churches, or $596,500; the cost of the five 
erected by the First Church would probably lift the cost 
to $1,000,000. Five parsopages were provided, at a cost of 
$17,000. Sixteen churches reported $650,000 as other 
church expenses. The report of receipts showed a total of 
$2,200, 19. 





The Board of Trustees of Drew Theological Seminary, 
Madison, N. J., at their meeting, May 14, re-elected Bishop 
Simpson, of Philadelphia, President; John B. Cornell, of 
New York, Vice-President; Andrew V. Stout, President of 
the Shoe and Leather National Bank of New York, Treas- 
urer; and William White, of New York, Secretary. The 
annual report shows that the current expenses have been 
met, and there is no floating debt. The Rev. Dr. John F. 
Hurst, President of the Seminary, has been engaged in 
raising the new endowment fund, the first having been 
swept away by the failure of Daniel Drew, the founder. 
Of the entire $300,000, Dr. Hurst has secured $248,421. 
This includes the two professorships endowed by Andrew 
V. Stout and the family of the late Hon. George T. Cobb, 
of Morristown, with $40,000. The money for that in mem- 
ory cf the late Bishop F. 8S. Janes has also been subscribed. 
Others are being endowed by the Methodists of Philadel- 
phia, the Alumni Association, the Jadies of the Methodist 
Epis opal Church, and the members of the Baltimore 
Annual Conference. The professurs of the institution 
have given $40,000 for anadditional professorship, Among 
the liberal subscriptions made the last year was one of 
$20,000 by Mrs. Bennett, a wealthy lady of Wilkesbarre, 
Penn. 


GLEANINGS. 








MIDDLE STATES. 

—About six weeks ago, at a meeting of the Presbytery of 
Philadelphia, one of the brethren alleged that Rev. Kedding 
J. Johns, a forcible colored preacher, was infringing one of 
the rules of the Presbytery by preaching within the circuit 
covered bya fellow-pastor. This system of spiritual com- 
Petion wes inquired ito. Rev. Dr. R. Dair reported that 
there was no occasion for Presbyterial action. 

—Dr. Bartlett’s new church, at Albany, to be erected from 
the design of Mr. J. L. Silebee,of Syracuse, N. Y. (the archi- 
tect of Mr. Beecher’s residence at Peekskill), is to accommo- 
date 920 people, and be one of the best arranged churches in 
the country. The auditorium will be ninety feet long, seventy 
wide, and tifty high. The Sunday school room is eighty feet 
in length on the south side, and by means of slides can be 
turned into one large apartment, eighty-five feet in length by 
forty-five feet in width. 

—A striking illustration of the essential unity of Evan- 
gelical believers, notwithstanding minor denominational 
differences, was manifested in Philadelphia in connection 
with the special inaugural services of the Messiah Lutheran 
Church. Sermons were preached on different evenings by 
Revs. P. 5. Henson, Baptist; Richard D. Allen, D.D., Presby- 
terian, and A. Rittenhouse, Methodist Episcopal. Each dis- 
course w4s full of Christ and his salvation as the only hope 
of a fallen world. 

—The quarter-centennial anniversary of the Central Con- 
aregational Church, of Brooklyn (Dr. H. M. Scudder’s), was 
held onthe 11th inst. Tbe event was celebrated with great 
enthusiasm by the congregation. An historic address was 
delivered by Dr. Scudder, and ata memorial service of the 
Sunday-school, held in the afternoon, and at the reunion ser- 
vice in the church in the evening, there were present a large 
number of those who bad formerly been connected with the 
church, including its previous pastor and Sunday-school 
superintendents. 

—A council was held May 6, at Bound Brook, by invitation 
of the Warrenville Congregational Church, of which George 
Burns was the late pastor, to consider deposing bim from its 
pastorate, as he bad pleaded guilty to several charges of 
forgery, and was under penalty of confinement at bard 
labor in the State’s prison for three years. The council ap- 
proved the action of the Church, and promised sympathy and 
help. The church is composed of substantial German farm 
ers. Burns was nota member of any ministerial body, nor 
of the church he served. 

—It isa matter of regret that some difficulty exists in the 
Pilgrim Chapel (Dr. Storr’s church) between the Superintend- 
ent, Geo. A. Bell, and those of Dr. Storr’s people who had 
been in the habit of contributing towards the support of 
that enterprise. Mr. Bell, it is stated, has sent in his resigna- 
tion, to take effect at the end of the year, and not only offers 
his services for the remainder of the time that be is con- 
nected with the mission gratuitously, but expresses his 
determination hereafter to accept no remuneration or salary 
for Christian work. Mr. Bell wishes it to be understood that 
he bas neither been nor is now rich or poor. Some time since 
about one-half of his capital was ina special partnership in 
Cincinnati, the firm becuming bankrupt. He supposed it all 
lost, but now hopes to retrieve a part at least. When his con. 
nection with Pilgrim Chapel shall have ended, he hopes to 
find other fields of Christian usefulness. 


NEW ENGLAND. 

—Miss Ida Brown, daughter of Mr. C. B. Brown, of Bangor, 
Maine, has been offered the position of Professor in Mathe- 
matics at Wellesley College. 

—The subscriptions for the Channing Memorial Church, 
Newport, R. I., amount to $20,495. Philander Shaw, of New 
York, has presented a costly memorial window. 

—The children of Rey. David Pease, who died at Ashfield, 
Mass., aged ninety-five, have placed a beautiful memorial 
window in the Baptist church at Cazenovia, N. Y. 

—On Sunday, May 4, the additions to various Congrega- 
tional churches in New England, as reported by the “‘ Coagre- 
gationalist,’’ included 308 received on confession of faith. 

—There are Suspicions at North Adams, Mass., that the 
burning of the Baptist church was the work of an incendiary 
in retaliation for the church’s prominence in opposing the 
granting of liquor licenses in the town. 

~The General Association of the Congregational churches 
of Massachusetts will hold its seventy-seventh annual meet- 
ing with the Salem Street Church, in Worcester, beginning 
Tueeday, June 17, and closing Thursday, June 19, 





Recently at Castleton, Vermont, an eighty-year-old minis- 
ter delivered a fifty-year-old sermon at the Congregational 
Chapel, on the subject of “ Repentance.” The discourse was 
first preached at Liberty, Indiana, fifty years ago last Novem- 
ber. Among his hearers at that time was the father of 
General and Senator Burnside, of Rhode Island. 

it wasat the Asylum Hill Cong. Church, Hartford, recently 
that Wong [Shing, a Chinese, in full Chinese dress—pig tail 
cork shoes, cape, etc. officiated as deacon at the communion 
service. He was educated at Monson, Mass., at Dr. Brown's 
school. He was converted there, and in China joined a Chris- 
tian church, and was a deacon of it for many years. 

Over a dozen members of Tremont Temple Church, Bos- 
ton, of which Dr. Lorimer was the recent pastor, have taken 
letters of dismission. Some of these seceders are the most 
wealthy members of the society. Their action seems to have 
been the culmination of a long-existing division in the 
church. It is rumored that they propose to establish a new 
church organization. 

-The crypt under the Centre Church, on New Haven 
(Conn.) Green, hes recently been repaired. There are 170 slabs 
in it and thirteen tablets. The oldest legible inscription 1s 
**Mrs. Sarah Rutherford Trowbridge, wife of Thomas Trow- 
bridge,’’ who died in 1687. The slab which bears the name of 
Mrs. Rebecca Hayes, great-great grandmother of President 
Hayes, is well preserved. Inthe crypt are also the remains 
of Mrs. Margarette, the first wife of Benedict. Arnold, who 
died in 1875, before her husband's treason. 

A“ Metropolitan Independent Church” is announced in 
Boston. The ball of the Young Men's Christian Union has 
been engaged for services, and a beginning is to be made 
next September. Rev. H. A. Shorey, now of the Pilgrim 
Congregational Church, Dorchester, beads the movement. 
A morning service only is to be held; the afternoon and 
evening to be devoted by pastor and people to missionary 
work in the city. This is evidently an attempt to gather up 
the fragmenta of Mr. Murray's old “New England Church,” 
now virtually disbanded. Mr. Shorey was formerly Mr. Mur- 
ray’s right-hand man, both in his church and bis puper; but 
left bim a year or two since for his present field in Dor- 
chester. 

—The Smith Charities tunds, at Northampton, Mass., amount 
to $1,074,542. This is in several funds. The income of the 
first was $36,429, and the payments from it were, to indigent 
young women, $4,150; to widows, $4,553: boys, $12,500, and girls 
$4,265. The contingent fund was $16,745, and the payments 
amounted to $18,607. The amount paid from it to indigent 
widows was $1,996. The agricultural furd had an income of 
$5,365, and a net gain of $3,585. The number of boys who, 
having been apprenticed under the Oliver Smith will, were 
each paid $500 on becoming of age was thirty four, and the 
matured notes of twenty-five others were surrendered to the 
trustees. Twelve girls received marriage portions, and twelve 
allowances because of sickness. There are seventy-eight 
girls at present indentured and 135 boys. 


THE WEST. 

—Under the Ohio Sunday law, ferrymen, emigrants, toll- 
gate-keepers, Seventh-Day Baptists and Jews are exempted 
from the observance of the Christian Sabbath. 

—Arthur North, the foreman of a gang of section bands on 
a railroad in Michigan, and who formerly travelled with a 
circus, was recently converted : and now nearly every Sun- 
day he findsan audience somewhere along the railroad, and 
preaches the Gospel as he has learned to know it. 

THE SOUTH. 

~The twenty-third convention of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association will assemble at Baltimore, on May 2Ist, for 
four days. 

—Four thousand dollars were collected in the Southern 
Baptist Convention at Atianta, on the {2th inst., for the theo- 
logical seminary at Louisville, Ky. 

—The New Orleans “Christian Advocate” notices the great 
success which the Methodist Episcopal Church has had 
among people of color in the Southern States since the war. 
More than 200,000 have been gathered into the communion, 
and more than 1,000 churches have been built. Upwards of 
3,000 colored young men and women are in the schools of the 
Freedmen's Aid Society. 

—A new way to collect old pew rents has been devised in 
Baltimore. Several members of the corgregution being re- 
miss in their settlements, the pastor ordered their pews to 
be boarded up, and announced that he had adopted this 
means to secure the prompt payment of the money due him, 
as the delinquents were all able to pay. Their wives and 
davgbters bristled with silks and satins, flounces and fur 
belows, and the pew rent remained unpaid. 

—A Congregational Conference for North Carolina was 
organized at Raleigh, May 2d tothe 4th. The churches of 
Raleigh, McLeansville, Dudley, Wilmington and Beaufort 
united in that body. Rev. Messrs. David Peebles, D. D. 
Dodge, W. H. Ellis and A. Connett, from the North, and Rev. 
Messrs. G. 8. Smith and M. Jerkins, native preachers, entered 
into membership. The school at Woodbridge will soon have 
a church, and two other points are in mind for organization. 
Mr. Jerkins, preacher at Beaufort, was, by council, ordained. 
Recently, Rev. David Peebles’s church, at Dudley, after a 
thorough examination, issued a license to preach to Mr. Win. 
H. Ellis, who is a graduate of Williams’ College. 


CANADA. 

—A Montreal mother, Dame Sophie Cavallier, has sued the 
minister who united her son, who is a minor, to the object of 
his affections, laying the damages at $500. Her affidavit 
states that her son “ was on the day of his marriage nineteen 
years of age, and a Catholic, whilst the marriage was 
solemnized according to the rite of the First Freneb Metho- 
dist Church.”” The minister, Mr. Beaudry, replies that the 
parents of the young girl approved the attachment, 
and when the couple presented themselves for marriage he 
questioned the bridegroom, who stated that bis mother had 
told him to leave home and to get married if he chose. The 
bannsof matrimony were regularly published, a fact of which 


the mother was aware. 
FOREIGN. 


—At Eversley, near London, where Charles Kingsley labor- 
ed so long and well, a chapel for Methodist worship has re- 
cently been opened. 

—Missionary effort is manifesting itself actively in the di- 
rection of Africa, The London Society has sent out two 
young men to reinforce the Tanganyika mission. The Catho- 
lic Archbishop, Lavigerie, has sent out a third party of ten 
missionaries for Central Africa, escorted by a company of 
Papal Zouayes, 
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The Sunday-School. 


PROPHECY AGAINST TYRE. 
June 1—Ezek. xxvi., 7-14. 

“ Heaven and earth shall pass away, but my words shall not 
pass away." MATT. xxiv., 35. 

YRE is a monumental evidence of the truth of 
prophecy, and therefore of the inspiration of 
prophetic books. . 

Tyre was an offspring of the original city of Sidon. 
She outgrew her parent, and became in a little while 
the chief commercial city, not only of Palestine, but 
indeed of the Orient, if not of the world. Her harbor, 
quite inadequate for modern ships, gave safe anchorage 
to the galleys of ancient times. Her site, an island of 
rock, inaccessible by ordinary approaches from the 
shore, secured her from roving bands of robbers, and 
rendered her seemingly safe from those hazards of 
war which desolated and destroyed so many of her 
less fortunate neighbors. Joshua, when he occupfed 
the Holy Land, made no attempt to drive out the 
aborigines from these plains, or to follow them on 
their retreat to their chief city of Sidon. David main- 
tained treaties of amity with Hiram, King of Tyre. 
Solomon renewed and perpetuated them. And so, 
while Israel was in perpetual war with her southern 
neighbors, the Philistines, she lived in peace with the 
inhabitants of her northern frontier, finding among 
these commercial people good market for her wheat 
and fruits, and needing in return the products of their 
skill and the imports of their commerce. 

The prosperity of these people was not more the 
result of their natural advantages than of their innate 
skill and energy. They were the Dutch of the Orient. 
In the prosecution of commercial enterprises their 
vigor was boundless. Their ships and caravans pene- 
trated every part of the then known world. They 
brought gold from the Persian Gulf, silver andiron from 
the south of Spain, lambs from the Bedouin shepherds 
of Arabia, wheat and honey from Palestine, wine and 
fine wool from Damascus, horses and mules from the 
shores of the Black Sea. Wherever their commerce 
went their colonies followed. Carthage, the long- 
threatening rival of the mistress of the world, was but 
one of the many shoots of Pheenician planting. Their 
skill in manufactures equalled their energy in com- 
merce. They were the ship-builders of the Mediterra- 
nean; wrought curiously in the cedars that grew onthe 
hillsides of the adjoining Lebanon; worked skillfully 
in gold, silver, copper, iron; spun, and wove, and em- 
broidered in linen, wool and silk; extracted from the 
shell-fish that abounded on their shores material for 
the finest and most elegant purple dyes; and, in brief, 
constituted their markets of foreign imports and do- 
mestic manufacture the emporium for the whole world. 
They are believed to have been the inventors of letters, 
unless, indeed, these were the gift of God to man, as 
in the earlier stages of the world they were believed 
to have been. They were the first builders of ships, 
the idea of which Canaan had perhaps borrowed from 
his grandfather, Noah, the first naval architect. How 
insignificant a relation the size of a country bears to 
its usefulness receives thus a new illustration in the 
fact of this little strip of land, scarcely twice as large 
as the Island of Manhattan, being the primeval cradle 
of commerce and letters. 

This was the condition of Tyre when Ezekiel wrote. 
A picture of its glory at that time is afforded by the 
next chapter (ch. xxvii.) A prophecy that the city 
of Paris, London, New York, or San Francisco shall 
become a waste ruin, never to be rebuilt, would not 
be as improbable to-day as the prophecy of Ezekiel, in 
the sixth century before Christ, respecting the wealth- 
iest and most independent city of the East. But that 
prophecy has been literally fulfilled. Tyre is now but 
a mass of ruins, the lair of a few thousand wretched 
peasants living in miserable huts. A traffic of mill- 
stones, which are conveyed hither by caravans from 
the Hermon to be shipped thence to Alexandria, is all 
that is left of its once omnivorous commerce. The 
granite columns that formerly flashed back the sun 
from a hundred temples and palaces lie in fragments, 
strewing the sea, imperfect yet eloquent Witnesses to 
its former glory. On its bald rock, shorn of its an- 
cient architectural grandeur, the fishermen dry their 
nets, giving to the word of God a literal fulfillment; 
while the shallow waters of its once busy harbor, of- 
fering no haven for modern commerce, render certain 
its perpetual realization. Should an honest govern- 
ment ever become the heritage of this now deso- 
late land; should commerce once more cover the waters 
of the Eastern Mediterranean, and agriculture clothe 
these narrow barren hills and plains with vineyards 
and fields of waving wheat, Tyre must still remain a 
terrible witness to the certainty of divine judgments 
—an everlasting monument, on whose ruins the trav- 
eller will ever read the dread decree, ‘‘ Thou shalt be 
built no more.” 





THOUGHTS FOR THE CLASS. 

I see not how it is possible for the teacher to treat 
to-day’s lesson text by text. The one thought is that 
indicated by the Golden Text: The certainty of the 
divine word. That certainty is illustrated by the 
histories of Babylon, Egypt, Rome, Athens, Corinth, 
Ephesus, Jerusalem. And they are all mute prophets 
that speak with warning voice to our own nation: 
‘* The wicked shall be turned into hell (7. e., go down to 
hopeless death), and ali the nations that forget God.” 
They all remind us of that prophecy, of which they 
are but types and suggestions, when all the kingdoms 
of the earth shall come before God for judgment; and 
‘the elements shall melt with fervent heat; the earth 
also, and the works that are therein, shall be burned 
up.” 








Science and Art. 


THE Kee_ty Moror.—Some three or four years ago, 
Mr. Keely, of Philadelphia, made the rather startling 
announcement that he had invented a machine which, 
being supplied with a pint of water, would suddenly 
create the enormous pressure of 20,000 or 30,000 
pounds to the square inch, and that he proposed to 
utilize this tremendous force in making a motor which 
should go indefinitely. The supposed discovery 
caused considerable excitement, and Keely Motor 
stock (of course there was stock) went sailing way 
up, and Mr. Keely succeeded in obtaining some $60,- 
000 or $80,000 with which to perfect the invention. 
Subsequently it was ascertained that one or two de- 
tails of his machine (which the general public were 
not allowed to see), in the shape of quite a large 
steam-engine, and an air-compressor, assisted largely 
in the creation of the 30,000 pounds pressure. Just 
now, however, Mr. Keely has made a new discovery 
of an ‘‘intermolecular etheric substance;” this, it 
will be perceived, is a very different thing from the 
“cold vapor” of his former engine, and open to none 
of the scientific objections to which the other was 
amenable. His machine has been rechristened, re- 
ceiving the name of ‘vibratory engine,” and Keely 
stockholders have been finally rewarded for their long 
and patient waiting by seeing it run for seven hours. 
Keely stock is again on the ascendant; but it can 
hardly be recommended as a safe investment, at least 
as long as there is a possibility of concealed steam- 
engine, etc. ~ 





PRESERVATION OF MEAT aT SEA.—The exportation 
of meat has become so large a branch of commerce 
that it is not unusual for the consignments in Liver- 
pool alone, for a single week, to reach four or five 
thousand quarters of beef, with other meats in pro- 
portion. At first the plan of freezing the meat was 
used, in order to ensure its preservation, but this was 
not successful, as it was very difficult to keep it 
uniformly frozen for many days, and then it was found 
that decomposition proceeded very rapidly as soon as 
it was thawed. An improvement on the freezing pro- 
cess was introduced two or three years ago, and 
consisted in storing the meat in a room supplied with 
air cooled to within a degree or two of the freezing 
point. This worked admirably, retaining perfectly 
the full flavor, and enabling the meat to sustain the 
most protracted voyages without injury. Mr. Cole- 
man, of Glasgow, has just invented some machinery 
for supplying the cold air, which does away with all 
ice, thus relieving the ship from the burden of carry- 
ing the large quantities needful for a long voyage. 
This invention is based on the fact that when highly 
compressed air expands it becomes very cold, and 
Mr. Coleman's apparatus consists in attaching to the 
ship’s engine the machinery for compressing air, pass- 
ing it through cold water, and then allowing it to 
expand in the refrigerating room. -This, it is said, 
works very satisfactorily, and certainly is a great im- 
provement over the uncertainties of the ice method. 





PNEUMATIC DESPATCHES IN NEW YORK City.—The 
system of sending messages by inclosing them in a 
tube, and forcing them along by compressed air, is re- 
ceiving quite an extension. At present workmen are 
engaged in excavating in the streets, in order to lay a 
series of pipes which shall connect the offices of the 
principal daily papers with each other and with the 
Western Union Telegraph. At this office there is a 
powerful blower connected with the tube, and the 
messages are sent by inclosing them in felt-covered 
boxes which closely fit the tube, and forcing them 
through with an air-blast. On arriving at its destima- 
tion, the package strikes a metal button, and, closing 
an electric circuit, rings a bell, thus announcing its 
coming. By giving a signal to the telegraph office, 
the empty box is drawn back by the application of a 
vacuum pump. The telegraph company has at present 
two lines of pipe in operation—one extending to 134 
Pear! street, and the other to the Stock Exchange. 





THE WILHELMJ CHAMBER CONCERTS.—The last and 
farewell performance of the delightful series of cham- 
ber-music evenings was held Friday, May 9th, at 
Steinway Hall. The string quartette, Messrs. Wil- 
helmj, Schwarz, Damrosch and Bergner, performed in 
their usual most acceptable manner the first and last 
pieces on the programme—a quartette in A minor from 
Beethoven, and one in E minor from Mendelssohn. 
Miss Drasdil rendered her first piece most acceptably, 
receiving a deserved encore. Wilhelmj, of course, is 
beyond either compliment or criticism, and kindly 
favored the audience with two violin solos in place of 
the piano selection assigned to Herr Vogrich, who was 
detained by sickness. No higher compliment can be 
given to the excellence of these concerts than has been 
shown by the full house and the perfect quiet attention 
and appreciation manifested by the large audience. 


COLOR IN PHOTOGRAPHY.—To take a photograph 
that shall as accurately reproduce natural colors as 
the ordinary silver picture reproduces form has been 
the aim and ambition of photographers, but without 
success. From Paris there now comes an account of 
a process invented by M. Ronnaud, whereby he suc- 
ceeds in causing the silver film to act on a colored 
background in such a manner as to reproduce the 
natural colors with great success. Strictly speaking, 
this is not photography in colors, but only an ingeni- 
ous way of almost perfectly painting the photograph. 
Yet it is such a vast improvement over the ordinary 
methods of hand painting as to be a very welcome dis- 
covery. 





PRESERVED OYSTERS.—Dried oysters would certainly 
be a novelty in America, but, according to an exchange, 
they are quite common in China. The bivalves are 
taken from the shells, plunged for an instant into boil- 
ing water, and then exposed to the rays of the sun 
until every particle of moisture has evaporated, when 
it is said they will keep for a length of time, while 
preserving the full delicacy of their flavor. The finest 
and fattest oysters, bred on the leaves and cuttings of 
the bamboo, are chosen for this process, those taken 
from the natural beds being inferior in quality, and not 
sufficiently plump for the operation. 





TESTING Om By ELEcTRICITY.—A new use for elec- 
tricity is proposed by Prof. Palmieri, of Naples, who 
has discovered that the resistance which oils offer to 
the passage of electricity is in proportion to their 
purity. An apparatus has been constructed which 
shows, by comparison with pure olive oil as a standard, 
to what extent oil is adulterated, for the former is the 
worst conductor of electricity, while adulterated oils 
have a greater conductivity. The apparatus also indi- 
cates other mixtures, as, for instance, an even insig- 
nificant addition of cotton in a silk tissue. 








Hooks and Authors. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF THIERS. 

M. Jules Simon had the rare good fortune to be 
chosen a life Senator of France, and a member of the 
French Academy, on the same day. Though a Repub- 
lican, he was elected to the Senate by a Monarchichal 
Assembly, the same body which had driven him from 
office several years before; and though heterodox, to 
put it mildly, in religious opinion, he was admitted to 
a literary body composed in the main of eminent 
churchmen. But it will be justly inferred that M. 
Simon is moderate as a Republican and tolerant in 
his religious views. His election to the Senate indi- 
cates to us the high consideration in which he was 
held as a public man; his election to the Academy is 
an ample guarantee of his literary abilities. More- 
over, M. Jules Simon was the trusted, perhaps the 
most trusted, friend and counsellor of President Thiers 
during the two years and a half that the latter held the 
executiveJpower of the Provisional Republic. During 
much the greater part of that period, M. Simon was a 
member of Thiers’s Cabinet. He was constantly con- 
sulted on the details of the splendid course of policy 
by which France was drawn from chaos into order, 
and by which her territory was liberated from the 
presence of the foreigner years before this blessing 
had been stipulated for. Thiers had no more judicious, 
more moderate, or more patriotic adviser than M. 
Simon; part of the glory of that great administration, 
which had to solve problems than which never were 
there more difficult for statesmen to deal with, is cer- 
tainly with justice reflected upon M. Jules Simon. 

His qualifications, therefore, for telling the story of 
the eventful period of resuscitation and liberation are 
probably superior to those of any other living French- 
man. He witnessed, from a near point of view, the 
transactions he describes; he was in ardent sympathy 
with his illustrious chief; yet he is of so judicial and 


1 The Government of Thiers. By M. Jules Simon. New 
York ; Charles Scribner's Sons. 1879. 
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fair a mind that he would give its due to each of the 
contending parties, and to the Assembly itself, hostile 
as it was, from first to last, toM. Simon’s dearest 
political hopes. 

Near as the period of Thiers’s administration is, it 
constitutes one of the most important and instructive 
chapters in all history; and so clearly, and, consider- 
ing his own part in it, so impartially has M. Simon 
related it, that we may probably even now form a 
pretty fair and ripe estimate alike of the character 
and value of M. Thiers’s statesmanship, of the 
various parties, of the proceedings and significance of 
the Commune, and of the basis upon which the now 
apparently firmly-established Republic rests. The 
great facts which stand out in boldest relief in M. 
Simon’s work are: The magnificent financial feat by 
which the indemnity to Germany was paid and the 
territory of France liberated; the anarchic insanity 
and want of all adequate object, or principle of co- 
hesion, in the Commune’s operations; and, last, but 
not least, the gradual building up of the Republic, in 
spite of a constituent Assembly which was determined 
thata Republic there should not be. We now 
clearly, for the first time, the enormous difficulties 
which M. Thiers had to encounter at every step, and 
the pluck, persistency, and, at times, audacity, with 
which he met them. Impeded at every stage of his 
effort to liberate the territory by loquacious, impa- 
tient, and distrustful opponents ; conspired against the 
moment that, compelled by the force of events rather 
than by his prepossessions (which were the other 
way), he drifted inevitably towards the founding of a 
Republic, and, at last, got rid of in indecent haste 
the moment the monarchical majority thought they 
could safely dispense with him, the attitude of Thiers 
throughout had a nobility and power of statesmanship 
which will probably, in the history to be written in 
the future, place him on a pedestal higher than any 
public man of his country and century. There were, 
no doubt, faults in dealing with the Commune; but we 
can now see that those faults proceeded from the 
President’s horror of shedding the blood of French- 
men in civil conflict. When once it became necessary 
to subdue the insensate revolt, Thiers not only took 
measures amply energetic, but was himself the real 
commander-in-chief who directed the successful opera- 
tions. The clearer light shed upon Thiers’s character 
in these volumes lends it a fresh interest. His in- 
domitable pluck, his brave cheerfulness, which no 
gloom in the situation could subdue, his domineering 
over the Assembly, which feared him even more than 
it distrusted him, his ardent, absorbing patriotism, 
the frankness with which he pronounced for a Repub- 
lic when he saw that the choice must lie between Re- 
publicanism and the Empire, the devotion with which 
he clung to trusted colleagues, the dogged determina- 
tion with which he struggled with Bismarck for Bel- 
fort and with which he secured the concessions that 
permitted an earlier payment of the indemnity, and 
the immense, almost unheard of, capacity for toil 
which this man, between seventy and eighty, mani- 
fested, bring him before us as one of the most striking 
figures in the annals of statesmanship. 

From M. Simon’s book we derive most gratifying 
hopes for the French Republic, which seems at last 
established on firm foundations. We find in it forci- 
ble evidence of the self-restraint, the union, the 
moderation of the Republican party; its quiet sub- 
mission to check and defeat; its adherence to orderly 
and constitutional methods of progressing toward the 
end it had in view; the generous sacrifice of opinions 
on minor matters for the sake of obtaining a grand re- 
sult ; the party organization—including moderate, Red, 
positive, and half-converted Republicans—achieved 
by the masterly tact and magnetic influence of Gam- 
betta; patience, perseverence, thrift of power, and 
contentment to wait, which in the end had a triumph- 
ant reward. At the same time, amid all tlie bitter 
struggles of parties, the plots to restore dynasties, 
the fall of Thiers (replaced by a General and a Catholic 
Monarchist), the unscrupulous use of the enginery of 
adminstration to force or cajole the electorate to sus- 
tain monarchical ambition, the country was becoming 
republican to the core of its heart. Had the Repub- 
licans of the Assembly lost their self-control, had-the 
Republicins in the large cities resorted to revolt, 
Henry V., or Louis Philippe II., or Napoleon IV. might 
have been reigning in Paris to-day. But temper, 
tact, self-abnegation, method, gave the Republicans a 
power which gained every day ; and in the face of such 
a party, animated by such a policy, the reactionaries 
in vain sought to frighten the French people with the 
specter of the Commune, or to persuade them that 
republicanism was really nothing more than riot and 
anarchy. 


see 





Mahon, and to restore the Bourbon dynasty ; a design 
which ripened in the autumn of 1873, and only failed 
by reason of the obstinacy of Chambord himself. 
Even this contretemps did not discourage the Duke de 
Broglie and his fellow-plotters ; but, happily, all their 
further schemes were frustrated by the firm adherence 
of the French people to their republican preferences. 

In literary style, M. Simon is clear, straightforward, 
forcible, and but little given to rhetorical flourish. 
He is not too modest, indeed, to place his own share 
in the transactions of the period of which he writes in 
conspicuous relief; but he at least escapes the imputa- 
tion of an overweening vanity like that of Lamartine, 
whose history of the Revolution of 1848 is, in the 
main, the history of Lamartine’s own part in that 
event. 

It is not pleasant to say of a work of this impor- 
tance, that it is badly translated, read in proof with 
evidently careless haste, and that its value is greatly 
diminished for lack of a good index. The translating 
is wretchedly done; many of the sentences are ob- 
scure; some are fairly unintelligible. The translator 
is evidently a master neither of good French nor good 
Engiish. He often renders French idioms into literal 
English; for instance, ‘‘contradicter,” ‘‘ we want to 
have it” (instead of ‘‘ we wisi it”); ‘‘made an act of 
will,” ‘‘according to us,” ‘shall have to present 
themselves” (for ‘‘must present themselves”); ‘if 
one will.” He translates ‘chief lieu” “township,” 
when it means exactly the opposite; and ‘‘ demander” 
“to demand;” and he says ‘counsellors ” 
means ** councillors.” 


when he 
His comprehension of the 
most ordinary French terms is superficial; his English 
is deplorably crude. In the proof-reading, ‘‘ Royer 
Collard” is made ‘“ Roger Collard;” the name of so 
eminent a public man as Admiral Pothuan is spelled 
no less than three different ways; and quotation marks 
are left out at the end of many quoted paragraphs. 
That there should be no index to what (unless the bad 
translating should prove to utterly spoil it) must be- 
come a standard work, is simply inexcusable. 





THE MONTHLIES. 

In our notices this month, Harper’s claims the first 
place, both on account of the variety of its contents and of 
their interesting character, the beauty of its illustrations, 
and the very acceptable change in its typography. Instead 
of the former rather diminutive type, the publishers now 
give usa clear, readable print, well leaded, and—to pre- 
serve the artistic proportion—a somewhat wider page. In 
this number there are no less than seven illustrated 
articles, covering eighty-one out of its 160 pages. In point 
of literary character, these are all exceptionally good; 
while the sketches with which they are adorne4, with a 
few exceptions, are even above the ordinary high stand- 
ard of this magazine. Those accompanying the article, 
‘Rye, and Round There,” are graceful studies of a locality 


so near New York that we hardly think of finding in it | 


the picturesque elements which Mr. O'Donovan has dis- 
covered, There are some striking pictures by Mr. Rogers, 
illustrating the paper on the ‘‘ Honorable Hudson Bay 
Company.” Col. Waring’s ‘‘Berg und Thal ”’ series is 
concluded with sketches that are even more graceful and 
pleasing than those in his previous articles. A paper by 
Olive Logan’on ‘“‘ The Grand Days of Histrionics” fur- 
nishes a number of portraits of eminent actors and 
actresses of the past, one of which (that of R. W. Elliston) 
we note as being singularly well executed. Mr. Pyle’s 
second paper on ‘‘ The Peninsular Canaan,” illustrated by 
himself and Abbey, is not less entertaining than the first. 
We are at a loss, however, to interpret the foreground in 
his picture of “The Fishing Shanty,” and notice a like 
defect in Mr. Abbey’s, on page seven, of ‘‘Rye Pond.” A 
most entertaining article is Mr. James T. Field’s ‘‘ Free 
Lecture Experience,” illustrated with some characteristic 
sketches. Inthe half of the magazine which is devoted 
to more distinctively literary matter there is a charming 
story by Constance Fenimore Woolson, entitled ‘“ Black 
Point ;” some recollections of Agassiz, by E. P. Whipple; 
the continuation of Mrs. ‘Mulock-Craik’s novel, and an 
interesting sketch of Parisian bourgeois life, by Phoebe 
Erle Gibbons; a biographical sketch of Alexander Spots- 
wood, once famous as the Governor of the Colony of Vir- 
ginia; a story by A. A. Hayes, “The Last of the Chang- 
Maos;” ‘“‘The Draining of a Village,” by Col. Geo. 


| E. Waring; and poetry by Anna C. Brackett.——Scrib- 


M. Simon’s account of the events which led to the | 


downfall of President Thiers, in his last chapter, re- 
veals the beginning of the scheme to replace Thiers 
by a trustworthy Monarchist, in the person of Mac- 


ner’s for June, although it is richly illustrated, hardly 
competes with Harper’s in quality of the work. The 
leading paper, of which the text is by Russell 
Sturgis, and to which attention has been !freely called 
by the publisbers, is ‘a retrospect’’ of the Fine Arts 
at the Paris Exposition, with sketches and illustra- 
tions of some of the notable pictures and pieces of statu- 
ary, mainly by the artists themselves. The opening 
picture is that of ‘‘ Young Marsyas,’’ by Elihu Vedder, 
concerning .which, it will be remembered, a controversy 
has for some time been pending between Mr. Vedder and 
L’Art. If the reproduction faithfully represents the orig- 
inal—and it is to be supposed that it does, since it is from 
Mr. Vedder’s own hand—we should be hardly inclined to 
dissent from the criticism of L’ Art, which reproduced it, 








| enable him to de. 


hand enfolding «child and the other pointing up to the 
mortuary inscription of their benefactor. Mr. Herbert 

Smith’s second article in the Brazil series, entitled, ‘* The 
Mediterranean of America,” is richly illustrated by Mr. 
Champney with glimpses of Amazonian scenery. There 
is a paper by Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen on the ‘‘ Univer- 
sity of Berlin,” with portraits of several celebrated pro- 

fessors; some reminiscences by Allan C. Redwood of 
Stonewall Jackson, with‘illustrations; the continuation of 
Miss Trafton’s story; a story by Richard M. Johnston; a 
critical paper by Geo. 8. Merriam on ‘‘ Some Aspects of 
Matthew Arnold’s Poetry,” and a description of Edison 
and his inventions, with diagrams, by Edwin M. Fox. 
‘*Haworth’s” sustains its intérest, and it may be said 
sustains also the mediocrity of its illustrations.-——The 
Atlantic, under Mr. Howell's editorial management, 
seems to have been assuming for some time past a 
more decidedly literary character than any of its com- 
petitors, considerable space being devoted in this, as 
in previous numbers, to critical essays and reviews and 
papers on political and economic subjects. The number 
opens with a discriminating study of a New England factory 
town by a writer who has hitherto discussed some danger 

ous tendencies in American life, and now gives us the re- 
sult of his visit to one of the manufacturing communities 
so frequently met with in the New England States. His 
observations are on the whole not discouraging. We infer 
from them that the moral condition of a factory town is 
not so bad, and the social condition of the operatives has 
its encouraging features, that there is less oppression, and 
that the whole outlook is more hopeful than has been 
represented.——Lippincott’s opens with a paper on the 
state of society in Ottawa, which will recommend itself to 
many readers on account of the Marquis and Marchioness 
of Lorne’s sojourn in that city. Another paper on “ Why 
do we like Paris?’ sketches some of the attractive features 
of that most attractive city. There is an illustrated article 
on housekeeping in Texas, a story by Mrs. Rebecca Hard- 
ing Davis, the continuation of Miss Olney’s serial, and 
several other sketches and stories of not less general inter- 
est. Lippincott’s hardly compares favorably with the New 
York magazines in point of illustrative merit, the sketches 
accompanying the article on Paris being mainly taken 
from old sources. It is hard to say anything fresh in 
praise of St. Nicholas, almost all the adjectives expressive 
of appreciation having been exhausted in reference to its 
previous issues; but whatever has been said of them may 
be said with great sincerity of the present issue, which, in 
its art work and literary character, could hardly be sur- 
passed. Susan Coolidge’s serial is continued, and, among 
other writers, are Sarah Winter Kellogg, Louise Seymour 
Houghton, Charles Stuart Pratt, Kate Brownlee Horton, 
Frank L. Stockton, Mrs. E. T. Corbett, W. L. Sheppard, 
Palmer Cox, M. A. Edwards, Anna Boynton Averill, 
Howard Pyle, John Lewees, Nora Perry, Louisa M. Alcott 
and Edward C. Kemble. — Sunday Afternoon.—Art, 
science, religion and fiction are represented in the attrac- 
tive table of contents of the June number. The two poems, 
“At Home From Church,” by Sarah O. Jewett, and 
“Decoration Day, 1879,” by Thomas 8. Collins, are respec- 
tively religious and patriotic in their tendency. Mr. Ernest 
Ingersoll, one of the best of our younger writers on natural 
history, treats of ‘“‘How Civilization Favors Our Birds.” 
Mr. Eliot McCormick contributes a story of the war en- 
titled ** Was he a Traitor ?” which, with Mr. Collins’s poem, 
gives the number a peculiarly seasonable character. The 
theme of the story, too, is timely, in view of the pending 
political agitations, and its perusal is well calculated to 
stimulate the consideration of questions which we North- 
erners are too apt to forget when reflecting upon the 
events of those already half-forgotten years. ‘‘ The Rela- 
tions of Labor and Capital in England” are treated com- 
prehensively by Ad. F. de Fontpertuis, especially as 
regards the development of trades’ unions. L. K. Black 
writes a pleasant story under cover of “ Letters from 
Cape Cod;” and the ‘‘ Experiment, and What Came of 
It,” is a sketch, with a purpose, by Helen Campbell. *‘ Old 
Catholicism,’’ ‘‘ Republic and Church in France” and the 
“Still Hour’ afford religious and devotional reading of 
an excellent type. 





An Introduction to the Greek of the New Testament. 
(Warren F. Draper.) This volume is an attempt to give 
for seventy-five cents such a knowledge of the grammar 
as will enable a person not previously acquainted with the 
language to read understandingly his Greek Testament. 
It is well devised and well executed; nevertheless, our 
recommendation to any one who desires to read his New 
Testament in the original Greek is, that he mak» a more 
thorough study of that language than this little book will 
If he cannot afford to do that, he had 
better take his learning second-hand from the commenta- 
tors. As an aid to those who are already familiar with the 
Greek, and only requiring a reminder of points liable to 
be forgotten, it will be very serviceable. The author is 
Prof. Geo. L. Cary, of the Meadville Theological School. 

The Life of Col. Aaron Burr, by Charles Burr Todd, 
printed for the author, is a curious attempt to reverse the 
general verdict of history on the character of the most 
brilliant and most unprincipied politician of American 
political history. There is a good deal of skillful vigor 
shown in tbe pamphlet; but it is neither skillful nor strong 
enough to accomplish its purpose. The most one can say 
on arising from the perusal of it is, that the author has 


| proved that the devil is not so black as he is painted. 


“not for its merits, but as an example of what students | 


ought to avoid.’’ A strong and well-executed sketch 
is that of the bronze group of ‘‘ Gratitude’’ on the Schneider 
monument, by Chapu, representing a mother with one 


To William J. Rolfe’s Shakespeare is added Romeo and 
Juliet. (Harpers.) We regard this as the best edition in 
existence for the school-room or parlor dramatic readings. 
The illustrations in this volume are not up to the good 
average of most of Harpers’ publications. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


|The receipt of all new publications delivered 
at the Editorial Rooms of this paper will be 
acknowledged in ita earliest subsecpuent issue. 
Publishers will confer a favor by promptly ad- 
vising us of any omission in this respect. Ac- 
companuing memoranda of prices are desirable 
in all cases. | 
AM. UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 
Various Ministers—Unitarian A flirmations.... 
AUTHORS’ PUBLISHING Co. 

Kiddle, Henry—Spiritual Communications.... 

AMERICAN BOOK EXCHANGE. 
Chambers, W. R.—Cyclopedia of English Lit- 
OPACUTC.. cc cccccccccccccccccccoseccces soccccce 

D. APPLETON & Co, 
Collins, Wilkie—A Rogue’s Life..... ........... 
Heilprin, M.— Historical Poetry of Anc tent | 
BORO Gis ccccccconsacce-encgccces 200 
Souvestre, Emile—An Attic Philosopher.. Maaitee wo 
BAKER PRATT & Co. 
Alden, J.—First Principles of Political Econ- 
omy 


$1 50 


4 


OOo eee eeeeeneeeereereeeees steeeee sereces ao 
CHANDLER PRINT, PA. 
Boardman, G. D.—The Shrewd Steward........ 
Il. H, CARTER. 
Clapp, O.—Cook v. Swedenborg.........ceeeeeeee 
ROBERT CARTER & BROS. 
Warner, A.—My Desire.............%sccccceresece 175 


C. H. DITSON & Co. 
Alman and Speck—The Gospel of Juy.......... 
HARPER & BRos. 
Hunt, Mrs. A. W.—Basildon.............sece0+-- 165 
HovGHTON, OSGooD & Co. 


Longfellow, H. W.—Poems of Places (Oceani- 
a) L Sccbas Shgneeens. SesaeneEniensssncanéuntn’ a 00 


name is withheld, has endowed the Chair of 
History at Cambridge, England, with an 
additional moderate sum for the next tliree 
years. It was a similar provision for the 
past three years which enabled Prof. Seeley 
to bring out his ‘‘ Life and Times of Stein.” 

—The contributors to the third volume of 
the ‘‘New Testament Commentary for 
English Readers,” just ready for publica- 
tion, are Canon Barry, Canon Mason, Rev. 
A. Plummer, Canon Spruce, Rev. W. F. 
Moulton, Rev. E.G. Ponchard, Rev. W, M. 
Sinclair, and Rev. W. Boyd Carpenter. 
The volume extends from Ephesians to 
| Revelation, inclusive. 

—The once famous University Press, in 
Cambridge, has been bought by John Wil- 
son & Sons, another well-known printing 
house of the same city, and will hereafter 
be run in their name. The University 
Press has no connection with Harvard be- 
yond its name and the proximity of its 
large and imposing building to the college 
| yard. Under its new and able management 
| it will probably do better work than ever. 

—A Paris correspondent gives some inter- 
esting touches to the portrait of Renan, just 
a gp to a seat in the French Academy. 








Pratt C. Uke avers Giapeedb. oo a In appearance he is “insignificant,” “‘slight, 


HENRY HOLT & Co. 
Guthrie, F.—Practical Physics.............se00+- 
Walger, F. A.— MOMCY...... 0. eeeeeeeeserceeees 1 2% 
LINDSAY & BLAKISTON. 
wee ( i. H.—The Hearing, and How To 
t 


MACMILLAN & CO. ~ | 


Dickens, Chas.—Dictionary of London......... 35 | 
T. B. PeTeERSON & Bros. 
Zola, E.—The Abbé’s Temptation..............- 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS. 
Anon.—The Puritan and the Quaker 
Frothingham, O. B.—Assailants of Christianity 
Johnes, E. R.—Briefs by a Barrister 
Klemm ——Poesie filr Haus und schule 
Leffingwell, C. W.—Reading-book of Hingis 


ER ncktis 6s aim apadiaboabeibeadsigiele 150) 
Wilder, B G. —EMergencies. ......0...sesee. cece 20 
F. 1. REVELL. 

West, N.—Premillennial Essays..............+.. 


T. M. RoGERS & Co. 
Mertz, Louise—Study of English Literature.. 
TIBBALS & SONS. 
Baker, ane~ Handbook for Visitors and the 
GG icnkcs ncdinduboatnecusasddeasveennientsacate 
THOMAS WHITAKER. 
Harris, F. M.—A Year at Briercliffe............. 
We have also received current numbers of the | 
following publications : 
® MAGAZINES. — Miscellaneous: Atlantic Monthly, 
Harper’s, Contemporary. Lippincott, London 
Quarterly, Nineteenth Century, Scribner, &t. 
Nicholas, Wide Awake, Art Amateur, Magazine of 
Art, American Observer, The Delineator, Catholic | 
World, Congregationalist, Church Mission Intelli- | 
encer, Record and Instructor, Church of scotland | 
issionary Record, Unitarian Review. 








LITERARY NOTES. 


—Rev. Dr. Sinclair Patterson is to edit 
Dickinson's ‘‘ Theological Review.” 

—The London “ Daily News’’ sold 30,000 
extra copies of its edition announcing the | 
relief that had come to Col. Pearson in the | 
Zulu war. | 

—Dr. Horatius Bonar says that he did | 
not write the popular hymn beginning 

‘* What a friend we bave in Jesus.” 
Who did # 

—Bishop Raess, of Strasburg, has just 
completed a little work of fifteen volumes 
upon conversions from Protestantism to 
Romanism. 

—The new horse which Mr. W. D. Howells 
has bought for driving back and forth from 
his Belmont cottage is the subject of an 
entertaining paper by him in the June 
“Atlantic.” 

—Cassell, Petter & Galpin will publish in 
England an ‘International Edition” of 
Longfellow’s Poems, using Houghton, Os- 
good & Co.’s plates, but illustrations by 
English artists. 

—George Macdonald’s last novel, ‘Sir 
Gibbie,” is not yet published in England in 
book form,so that we are ahead of our 
English cousins in the enjoyment of it. It 
is certainly one of the best. 

—The late George H. Lewes’s “ History 
of Philosophy,” translated into Hungarian, 
and published at the cost of the Hungarian 
Academy of Sciences, has just appeared at 
Buda-Pesth, in three handsome volumes. 

—The Boston Public Library now makes 
regular delivery of books, on call of read- 











sallow, and weary-looking: an indifferent 


| observer could hardly imagine that frail 


body contained such powerful intellect.” 
He lives at the Hotel Salon, 16 Rue St. Guil- 
lame, a house which dates back from the 
seventeenth century. ‘‘ It is austere in ovt- 


| ward appearance, and the interior is not 





Furniture, manners, Renan, wife 
and children are all calm, almost solemn in 


» jappearance. One feels, almost instinctively, 
eas He eutering that house that the cloister, 


although abandoned, has still left sometbing 


| of itself about its former inmate— 


* You may break, you may shatter the vase if 
you will, 

But the scent of the roses will hang round it 
stil.’ ” 

—“The Country Parson,’”’ Rev. A. K. H. 
Boyd, has writtep another volume of 
‘*recreations,’’ entitled, “From a Quiet 
| Place,’’ of which the London ‘‘ Academy ” 
speaks in these terms: ‘‘The line that 
divides the Sabbath moralizings of A. K. H. 
B. from those of the week day is a slight 
one and often overpassed. Both in the 
sermons and in the essays there is the same 
kindliness of heart and the same profuseness 
of language; home-truths are told, but not 
in homely fashion, and either age or use 
seems to have somewhat blunted the edge 
of our old friend’s wit. There are, indeed, 
not a few signs that he is sinking into his 
anecdotage, and that words, which have so 
| long been his play-feliows, are now becoming 
his masters. Surely such a passage as this 
is the merest twaddle: ‘ You go into business 
where talent and industry muy make sure, 
unless in very extraordinary circumstances, 
of decent success; but Providence fixes who 


' shall make four hundred thousand a year.’” 


FACT AND RUMOR. 





—On Sunday week a large part of the 
village of Unadilla, N. Y., was burned. 

—A classical farmer in Burlington town- 
ship names all his pigs after Greek roots. 

—The too-early passenger catches not 
only the train, but a severe cold while wait- 
"ie money has been raised to build a 
new observatory for Prof. Swift at Roch- 
ester. 

—‘Creve-cceur bows” is what the sex 
calls those long ribbons which are worn at 
the neck. 

—In Minnesota there was a severe hail 
storm, which broke much glass and de- 
stroyed a warehouse. 

—Ex-Minister Robert C. Schenck is very 
|ill at Washington, probably of Bright’s 
disease of the kidneys, 

—At many places in New Hampshire the 
thermometer, one day last week, registered 
one hundred degrees in the shade. 





ers by card, at Deer Island, in the harbor, 


where the city institutions are, at thirteen | 


engine-houses, the fire-boat, and the Navy 
Yard. 

—Macmillan & Co. have received from 
Mr. Talboys Wheeler the manuscript of his 
‘History of India,’ which will make a 
single crown 8vo volume, with maps. Mr. 
Wheeler is one of the first authorities on 
this subject. 

—The University Library at Strasbourg 
has lately acquired four collections of 
Goethe’s MSS., comprising a collection of 
folk songs discovered by Goethe at Merse- 
burg, and put into poetical shape by him, 
and a number of letters, 

—Some _ beneyolent 


individual, whose 


—The third anniversary of the opening of 
the Centennial Exhibition was duly cele- 
| brated at Philadelphia on Saturday week. 

—From the ‘Boston Post’’ the public 

| learns that ‘‘ the person who does the crown- 

ing at a coronation is not culled a coroner.” 

| —The opposition between steamboat lines 

| will apparently continue between this city 

| and Boston, so that the one dollar fares will 
be resumed. 

—Mr. Charles L. Flint, the State Agricul- 
tural Secretary of Massachusetts, has been 
elected President of the Amherst Agricul- 
| tural College. 

—Lieutenants Melvill and Coghill, who 
lost their lives in saving the colors of the 
24th English Regiment from the Zulus have 








received the posthumous honor of the Vic- 
toria Cross. 

—A bill has passed the Missouri House of 
Representatives providing for refunding 
$8,000,000 of the State debt into State four 
per centum bonds, 

—Judge Dillon, of the United States Cir- 
cuit Court, is soon to be associated with 
Professor Theodore W. Dwight in charge of 
the Columbia College Law School. 

—While ex-Governor Richard D. Hub- 
bard and his wife were driving in Hartford, 
a few days ago, their carriage was over- 
turned on a heap of ashes, and both were 
badly bruised. 

—Minister Andrew D. White is not having 
quite so many dinners given him as were 
tendered to his predecessor. The Produce 
Exchange gave him one, and the Yale class 
of 1553 another. 

—Mr. Vanderbilt is quoted as denying 
that he wants any more railroads. It 
would not be difficult to find a number of 
railroads that want him, and would be 
better if they had him. 

—It is said now that the Alaska scare was 
all humbug, being the work of a ring which 
hoped to make capital out of it all. If so, 
there is a chance for a little civil service 
reform in that vicinity. 

—An old lady who has been for near 
upon twenty years hoarding silver in a tea- 
pot has been obliged to sell out her $450 of 
accumulations at par, when she might have 
made a hundred per cent. during the war. 

—Scott Lord has not always been spoken 
of in complimentary terms, but, having 
taken advantage of the Bankrupt law some 
years ago, it is certainly handsome of him 
now ,to pay up everything, principle and 
interest. 

—It is not always safe to ask stock ques- 
tions of the small-boy of the period. ‘‘ Who 
knows better than father or mother?’ 
brought out the prompt answer: “I do,” 
from a five-year old Sunday-school scholar 
the other day. 

—More fires and more arrests in Russia, 
according to our side, but there comes a 
gentleman from St. Petersburg to London 
who says there is no reign of terror, and 
that everything is comfortable and every- 
body apparently happy. 

—The reporter of the U.S. Supreme Court 
is said to make about $15,000 a year from 
the sale of reports. It is proposed to cut 
him down to a salary of $4,500, with $500 
extra for each extra volume called for by 
the necessities of the case. 

—During the investigation at Harris- 
burgh, Pa., into the alleged bribery in con- 
nection with the Pittsburgh Riot bill, sev- 
eral legislators testified that they had been 
offered a thousand dollars to vote for the 
bill and refused the money. 

—An artesian well in Ohio has disgorged 
a number of fishes from a depth of thirty 
feet. Seth Green says they are nothing but 
‘* mud-minnows,”’ and they had better have 
stayed where -they were, as they are not 
wanted by the Fish Commissioners. 

—The proprietor of a building site in 
Wisconsin advertises his land for sale in 
this wise: ‘‘The town of Poggis and sur- 
rounding country is the most beautiful 
nature ever made, The scenery is celes- 
tial; also, two wagons and a yoke of steers.” 

—An Irishman, at the imminent risk of 
his life, stopped a runaway horse a few 
days ago. The owner came up after a 
while, and quietly remarked: ‘‘ Thank you, 
sir.” ‘* An’ faith, an’ how are ye a goin’ to 
divide that betwane two of us?” replied 
Pat. 

—There is a ‘‘Colored Refugee Relief 
Board” in St. Louis which proposes not only 
to prosecute steamboat companies which 
refuse to bring Negro emigrants up the 
river, but to send special steamers down the 
river to bring up every one who wants to 
come. 

—It is expected that the ‘‘ Jeannette’ will 
be ready to depart to find the North Pole 
for the New York “ Herald” about the end 
of this month. Her crew is being selected 
with great care, and she is fitted out in the 
most perfect manner for the service required 
of her. 

—Great forest fires raged in Pennsylvania 
last week, and invaded the grounds of the 
Bloomington Park Association, burning 
over about fifty acres and killing several 
deer. Large fires are raging in the Cats- 
kills and elsewhere in heavily - wooded 
regions of the Eastern States. 

—Hanlan, the Canadian oarsman, easily 
won the match with Hawdon, an English 
rival, onthe Tyne, England, week before last. 
The “Buffalo Express” apologises for its 
former harsh criticisms of Mr. Hanlan, and 
pronounces him a “gentleman and a scul- 





ler.” He will probably row the English 
champion before long. 

—Curious that the man who came to 
New York forty years ago, purchased a bas- 
ket, entered the rag business, and is now a 
millionnaire, is so often heard from, while 
the forty thousand who did likewise have 
sunk into oblivion, are never heard from, 
and still owe for their baskets, 

—Kansas does not want the negroes, be- 
cause ‘they work two or three days in the 
week and sun themselves the rest of the 
time.’’ The South cannot afford to lose 
them, however, for their system of “sunning 
themselves” has secured such crops, some- 
how, as were never known before. 

—French schoolmasters have discovered 
that French parents can be persuaded by 
their children into signing petitions which 
they would otherwise ignore, but the Minis- 
ter of Public Instruction says this will not 
do, and has directed the Prefects to prose- 
cute cases coming within their knowledge 

—Under the heading, “A Sad Affair,’’ 
the ‘‘ Boston Journal ” tells how the victim 
of a local tragedy ‘“‘was the grandson of a 
soldier who fought under Nelson at Water- 
loo.” The “ Journal” was no doubt thinking 
about Wellington’s famous victory at Tra 
falgar, and so, as it were, got the horse 
before the cart. 

— Radzmir ” is mentioned in the French 
fashion journals as a general favorite this 
spring. What it is and how it is used is 
not explained. Rumor says that it will be 
cut on a north-easterly-south bias, and 
trimmed with illusion, with a steep isother- 
mal gradient, and areas of depresssion pre- 
ceding the settlement of bills. 

—Citizens of Augusta, Ga., will have to 
carry their revolvers in plain sight here- 
after. The Common Council has passed an 
ordinance making it the duty of the police 
officers to see that all persons who carry 
concealed weapons are prosecuted to the 
extent of the law. This is a decided in- 
fringement on Southern rights. 

—An ac. vunt is current of a mule owned 
by the Sutro Tunnel Company which amuses 
itself in intervals of leisure by hunting up 
old steam-boilers and kicking off the rivet- 
heads one by one. There would be some 
reason for doubting the truth of the story 
if it were calculated to influence the quota- 
tiuns of Sutro stock at the Exchange. 

—The State Attorney of Indiana took the 
law, in the shape of a cowhide, into his own 
aands in the Court-House yard at Bloom- 
ington. He applied it vigorously to the 
person of a “prominent lawyer” of that 
town. This is rather better than shooting 
on sight, as was recently practiced in Ala- 
bama; but the method is not altogether 
praiseworthy. 

—Police Justice Bixby of this city repri- 
manded an officer for bringing in a small 
boy who was peddling matches in the 
street, while nothing was}done to mer- 
chants who continually obstruct the side- 
walks with their wares. This was per- 
fectly right, but it must be rather puzzling 
to officers, who know that while nothing is 
done to the larger offenders the small ones 
often reap the full measure of their trans- 


gression. 
—The case of Thomas Moran (not the 


Americanartist, but a British working- 
man,) has excited considerable sympathy in 
England. Thomas was sent to jail for a 
month because, out of twenty shillings a 
week, he failed to pay ten shillings to the 
“Union,” whither he had sent six of his 
eight children. It is said that had he not 
been lazy he could have earned some thirty 
shillings, but the case is rather a hard one 
for all that. Thomas should make an effort 
te emigrate. 

—Manhattan Beach and Brighton are in 
active preparation for the first warm day. 
Extensive additions have been made to the 
hotels at both places, and the railroad ar- 
rangements are, if possible, more perfect 
than last summer. An iron pier, 300 feet 
long, has been extended out into the water, 
at which boats from New York,may land 
their passengers. Not less than $3,000,000, 
it is said, will be expended in {Coney Island 
improvements for the coming season. 

—Congress has before it a bill ‘ to con- 
summate the resolution of the Continental 
Congress of October 4, 1777,” and which 
appropriates to the Oneida Historical So- 
ciety of this State $4,100 “ for che erection 
of a monument to the memory of Brigadier- 
General Herkimer, who commanded at the 
battle of Oriskany, and’ was there ‘killed, 
fighting gallantly in defense of the liberties 
of these States.’” It is about time to put 
up a few monuments of this kind, even if a 
few foreigners are left uncommemorated in 
this country for a while. 
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MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


—RBlanchard, Rev. G. P., will close bis labors 
with the Congregational church, Rochester, 
Minn., immediately. 

—Coe, Professor E. B., of Yale College, is said 
to have accepted a call to the Collegiate Re- 
formed Church, New York, at a salary of 
$8,000. 

—Oristy, Albert B., of the senior class of 
Andover Theological Seminary, has received 
and accepted a call fromthe church in Berlin, 
Mass. 

—Dana, Rev. S. W., the pastor of the West 
Walnut Street Church, Philadelphia, began 
his ministry July 1, 1868. Since then a fine 
church property has been secured, worth 
from $80,000 to $100,000, permanently estab- 
lished, and freed from all indebtedness, 
without diminishing aught of the gifts of the 
church to missionary and charitable objects. 

—Emerson, Rev. T. F., of Hartford, is in- 
vited by the First Church at Amherst, Mass., 
at a salary of $2,000 and a parsonage. 

—Gaylord, Rev. W. L., of the Third Congre- 
gational Church, Westfield, has voluntarily 

reduced his salary from $2,250 to $2,000. 

—McMahon, Rev, Dr. Lawrence S., newly 
appointed Bishop of the Hartford diocese, 
Connecticut, is a native of New Brunswick. 
He obtained his early education in the Boston 
public schools and at the Holy Cross College, 
in Worcester, Mass., and afterwards he studied 
at Montreal, Baltimore, Aix (France), and at 
Rome. He went to the war as chaplain of the 
28th Massachusetts Regiment, after which he 
became Bishop Hendricken’s Vicar-General. 

—Parson, Rev. Professor W. E., has been 
called to the pastorsbip of the Church of the 
Reformation (Evangelical Lutheran), Wash- 
ington. He was the first pastor of that churcb. 
Upon the visit of the Japanese Embassy in 
1872, Professor Parson accepted the position 
of English instructor to the Embaasy, travel- 
ing with them to Europe and to Yeddo (now 
Tokio). After bis return tothe United States 
he was tendered a professorship in the Nation- 
al University at Tokio, the eastern capital of 
Japan, which he accepted, returning recently 
to his native country. 

—Penticost and Stebbins, Mesars., are holding 
union meetings in Minneapolis with a grow- 
ing interest. 

—Sewall, Prof. J. B., has contributed $1,000 
to Bowdoin College, Maine, for the establish- 
ment of prizes of $25 each to the best classical 
students at the end of the Sophomore year. 

—Stedman, Rev. Mr.,eays the Bangor “Com- 
mercial,’’ isan imposter who foisted himself 
upon the Baptist church of Dover, Maine, as 
their pastor, by repeating the sermons of the 
Rev. Dr. Storrs and other eminent clergymen 
asbisown. He also married a worthy young 
lady of Dover. It appears that be has never 
been ordained as a minister, and probably 
never studied for the ministry. He toid the 
Dover people that he had been preaching at 
Georgetown, but there he is declared to be a 
fraud. 

—Stimeon, Rev. Henry A., for ten years 
pastor of Plymouth Church, Minneapolis, sur- 
prised his people on May 11 by offering his 
resignation. 

—Turner, Rev. Charles Tennyson, elder broth- 
er of the Poet Laureate, died at Cheltenham 
on the 25th ult. He published in 1827 “Poems 
by Two Brothers.” He assumed tbe name of 
Turner by royal license. 

—Tyson, Rev. Ira, for ten years pastor of 
the Presbyterian church in Bedford, Me., has 
resigned, and the society voted to have no 
more preaching until their debt of $800 is 
paid. 

—Ward, Rev. Charles W., has resigned the 
rectorship of St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, 
Winona, Minn., to take effect May 26. He is 
called to Grand Rapids, Mich. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
“Teacher’s Bibles,” 


The ‘‘Sunday School Times” says: 

“The American Tract Society Bibles have 
a good assortment of Helps, and their BEST 
BINDINGS ARE HARDLY EQUALED 
ELSEWHERE.” 

ANY of our kid-lined books can be 
BENT BACK until the SIDES OF THE 
BACK TOUCH, without any injury. 
—TEST ALL KID-LINED BOOKS,— 


PRICES, $5 to $15. 


AM. TRACT SOCIETY, 


150 Nassau St., New York; 
23 Franklin st.. Boston; 1512 Chesnut St., 
Philadelphia; 75 State St., Rochester; 
50 Madison St., Chicago; 757 Market St., 
San Francisco. 


Just Published: Abbott’s ‘John,’ $2, 
AGENTS WANTED FOR 

A POPULAK COMMENTARY ON THE GOS- 

PELS AND 8. 


By the Rev. LYMAN ABBOTT, DD. NOW 
READY. In 4 volumes. 
Price, $2.00 per volume, cloth; sheep, $3.50; half 


morocco, $4. 
A. S. BARNES & CO., Lil William St.. N.Y, 























ST, NICHOLAS FOR JUNE, 


The Month of Roses, 


This number is blossoming with splendid 
things ‘* for all children from five to eigbty- 
five,” as the ‘‘ Christian Union” once said of 
the ‘contents of this magazine. There are 

ictures and poems, rhymes and riddles, 
bo th tender and funny. A capital short 

story is contributed by 


LOUISA M. ALCOTT; 
There is’ a quaint account of a negro boy 
named ‘‘ Bossy Ananias ;” a valuable bio- 
graphical article on 


ANNA LETITIA BARBAULD, 


The author of so many juvenile books ; a 
charming article descriptive of Greenwich, 
England, ‘‘ Longitude Naught;” a story of 
Pennsylvania German life; a fairy story by 
Howard Pyle; an incident in the life of 
Francois Rude, the famous French — 

tor; ‘‘How a Comet Struck the Earth;” 
tender and very real story by Sarah Win- 
ter Kellogg 3 the two serials, for girls, by 
Susan Coo idge, and Frank R. Stock- 
ton’s story of adventure for boys; and 
many bright and entertaining bits of humor 
of the sort that has made St. NICHOLAS 
famous wherever there are English-speak- 
ing children. 

Subscription = pete, $3.00 a year; 25 cents 
a number. d everywhere by book and 
news dealers, or sent on receipt of price, by 


SCRIBNER & CO., New York. 


i. 

¢ | T R U ST 
. 
By the Author of ‘* How I Found Jesus.”’ 
For all Christians who would serve the Lord 
with gladness. Comparatively few works 

have so large a sale as * How I Found Jesus.”’ 
This work is as fresh and helpful for meeting 

= daily duties with a quiet mind. 


tlegant 16mo, cloth, red edges, 75 cents, 
Sold by booksellers, or mailed on receipt of 


rice 
“ “JAMES H. EARLE, Publisher, 
20 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 





By the author of the 
“WIDE, WIDE WORLD,” 


MY DESIRE. 


12mo0, 629 pages, $1.75. 


Tessa Wadsworth’ S Discipline. 
$1.50. 
“Jt is a long while since we have read a 
story which is more thoroughly satisfactory 
in every respect than this. Tobe sure, it is 
only a love-story, but it is a love-story of a 
very high order, and one to be thoroughly 
endorsed.”’—Christian Intelligencer. 
Whatis your Life? Aitken........... 1.00 
Six Days of Creation. Lewis ieee Se 
The Wicket Gate. Rev. W. W. Newton 1.25 
King in His Beauty. Dr.’Newton... 1.25 
Saved at Sea, By the author of “ Chris- 
CIOS NE isn vee i vccescce. cccccccce 50 


By Jennie M. Drinkwater. 12mo. 


*,* Any of the above sent by mail, postage 
prepaid, on receipt of the price. 





ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





Just Published. 
THE PROGRESSIVE 
GLEE AND CHORUS BOOK. 


FOR USE IN HIGH SCHOOLS, ADVANCED 
SINGING-CLASSES, THE HOMECIRCLE, ETC, 
By GEORGE B. LOOMIS. 255 pages, Quarto. 


*,.*Copics will be sent by mail, for examination, on 
receipt of 50 cents. 


“ Mr. Loomis has succeeded in compiling a vol- 
ume of selections and arrangements of real excel- 
lence. Its 255 handsomely-printed pages prerent a 
wide and Reasing variety «f music, not too diffi- 
cult for singers able to read music with ordinary 
facility, yet difficult enough to require and stimu- 
late diligent study. More than this, it affords 
= into by higher realm of music, through 








WwoOoRKS OF 


PROF. WM. MATHEWS. 


Seventh Edition Just Ready of His 
Latest Book, 


ORATORY AND ORATORS 


1 Vol., 456 Pages, 12mo, Cloth, $2. 


From Noah Porter, D.D.,. LL.D., President 
of Yaie College: * It 1s an inspiriting and encour- 
aging book.” 

From E, 0. Haven, D.V. L.D., Chancel- 
lor ot Syracuse University: ory condensed and 
charming book has itself one of the highest quali- 
ties of a perfect oration. It commands attention 
from the beginning totheend. ... It is exceed- 
ingly instructive and interesting.”’ 

From M. B. Anderson, LL.D., President of 
Rochester University : * Dr. Mathews's knowledge 
of literary history is superior to that of almost all 
the men I have ever met. His — yoy! for idiom- 
atic and racy expression is equal to the variety 
of his knowledge. . . . The volume of oratory 
will be found useful and interesting, not only to 
public speakers, but to the general reader. It will 
aad to the high reputation which his other works 
have so justly given to the author.” 


UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE: 


Getting On inthe World....... ............ 
The Gren cis: nasecdcevcensdics 1.75 
norest their Use and Abuse. 
Hours With Men and Books................ J 
Saint-Beuve’s ** Monday Chate* Salento 2.00 


Sold by all booksellers, or will be sent prepaid, on 
receipt of price, by the publishers, 


S.C. GRIGGS & CO.. Chicago. 


A NEW IDEA. 


Hand-Book for Visitors of the Sick. 


By THR REV. WALTER BAKER. 








Containing, beside the Hints suggested by the 
large experience of the Author, various 
Selections from Scripture, 

Choice Books, etc., etc. 


Cloth 
Cloth: Gilt.. 
Morocco, Red “Edges 


Sent by mail on receipt of price. 
N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
37 Park Row, New York City, 


JUNE ATLANTIC 


Contains, besides other Stories, Essays, Poems, 


Study of a New England Factory Town. 

By the author of “ Certain Dangercus Tenden- 
cies in American Life.” 

Buying a Horse. W. D. Hows ts. 

Artin Engraving on Wood. W. J. LINTON. 

Physical Future ot the American People. 
Dr. GEORGE M. BEARD. 

Dobson’s Proverbs in Porcelain. 
T. B. ALDRICH. 

The People tor whom Shakespeare Wrote. 
CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 

A Sunday onthe Thames. R.G. WHITE. 


- An unusually brilliant number. 
TERMS.—$4.00 a year, 35 cts. a number. 


eee OSGOOD & CO., BOSTON. 
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* that peogty retain the spirit and 
es neany as posible yh orm = the originals, and 
is thus well adapted to awaken a desire inthe 
student’s mind fora more intimate acquaintance 
with the works of the great composers. Brief in- 
troductory treatises on the Klements of Music 
and Harmony add much valueto 9 book.”—(The 
Examiner and Chronicle, New York 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO, 


PUBLISHERS, 
138 and 140 Grand Street, New Yerk, 





COMPANION BOOK TO 
“MEMORIALS OF A QUIET LIFE.” 
THE 


AND LETTERS: 


FRANCES, 
BARONESS BUNSEN, 
gy 


Two Volumes, 12mo, cloth, price $5. 
The Two Volumes in One, price $3. 


LIFE OF 





“ The world is too poor in such exalted types to 
spare the lessons and memorial of 80 noble a career, 
and we know of few books recently published 
which are at once so full of living interest, and of 
the most profitable lessons conveyed in a way only 
to fascinate and attract, as this record of a woman 
faithful to herself, her family, her race, and her 
God.’’—(Baltimore Evening Bulletin. 





MR. HARE’S OTHER BOOKS. 

Memorials of a Quict Life. With Two 
Steel Portraits. Two vols,, 12mo, cloth, $5; 
two vols. in one, $3, 

Walks in London. With one hundred 
illustrations. Two vols., 12mo, cloth, $6; 
two vols. in one, $3.50. 

Walks in Rome, 
cloth, $3.50. 

Cittes of Northern and Central Italy. 
With maps and illustrations. Tbree vols., 
12mo, cloth, 

Wanderings in “ye*- With illustra- 
tions. 12mo, cloth, $3. 


With Map. 12mo, 





Any of the above works will be sent by mail, post- 
paid, to any address in the United States, on receipt 
of the price. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 


416 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK. 


The Young Ladies’ Journal 


For June, now re ady ay a Splendid 
new Story, entitied ¢ Beryl,” he author of 

*Her Own Way,” The T as0 part also 
contains an elegant Fe in Colors for Poonah 
Painting, also an Immense Colored Fashion 
Plate, with 15 figures, and a Gigantic supple- 
ment, over one yard square, witn 96 figures, illus- 
trating all the latest Summer Fashions from 
Paris, with full-size patterns for cutting out. 
The supplements alone are worth more than 
the price of the ** Journal.’’ So:d everywhere. 
Mailed free for 35 cents. 

THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS CO., 
Formerly the Willmer & Rogers New Company, 

31 Beekman St., New York. 


bd ey chool and Family Libra- 
DOK Ss: wy bee Parents, Tpechers. 








ky People and Ghttares. Catal’g 
sent free to any address on ap Meation. 
PHILLIPS & HUNT, Publishers, New York. 





JHE “Crown Editions,” $1.00 per volume. 

MACAULAY’S ENGLAND. 5 vols. Cloth, extra 

lt. Houme’s er 6 vols. Cloth, eee 
IBBON’S RoME. 6 vols. Cloth, extra 

CLAXTON, RHMSEN & HAFFELFIN ER, Phila, 


Johnson’s New Method of Harmony, 
By A. N. JOHNSON. ($1.00.) Just Published. 


This new book is so simple and clear in its 
explanations that any music teacher or ama 
teur can get an excellent idea of the science 
by simply reading it through. At the sume 
time, a most thorough course is marked out 
for those who wish to be composers, including 
work for many months, without, or, still bet- 
ter, with ateacher. Thousands can now learn 
that have not hitherto been able to do so. 

is received 


THE GOSPEL OF JOY wien 


greatest favor by all who have examined it, 
and is, in itself, already a great success, Send 
for it. Use it m Conventions, Sabbath-School 
Gatherings, and ‘* Congresses,” Camp, Praise 
and Prayer Meetings. (35 cts.) 





Rudiments of Music, 
CUMMINGS. 

Pilanoforte Primer. (80 cts.) ExNsT PAUER. 

Organ Primer. (80 cts.) Dr. STAINER,. 

These are called * Primers,’’ but are really 
handsome and valuable books, containing 80 
much information, s0 many illustrations, cuts, 
and exercises, as more properly to deserve the 
name of * Instruction Kooks.’ 

They are part of the magnificent stock of 
Nove.1o, Ewer & Co., London (of whom Dit 
son & Co. are the exclusive American Agents), 
and indicate the great value of the Oratorios, 
Cantatas, Choruses (bound and separate), 
Glees, Anthems, &c., &c., which are always 
on hand, Every le ader, teacher, and organist 
should have a catalogue, which will be sent 
free on application. 


(0 cts.) W. H. 





Any book mailed, post-free, for retall price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
Cc. H. DITSON & C 0. 
843 Broadway, N. Y. 


>, PUTNAM'S SON 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 

182 Fifth Ave., New York, 
invite the attention of Libraries and buyers 
of books to their new Classified Catalogue of 
their publications (indexed by subjects and 
authors), comprising the titles of over 700 
volumes in nearly all departments of Litera- 
ture and Science, which they send on receipt 
of stamp. 








“Known > agen scholars all over the world.” 
—JA8. McCCO 

“ Always Soaaaleting and suggestive.’’-—WILLIS 
LORD. 


Stier's Words of the Lord Jesus, the 
Risen Saviour, and the Angels, 


Revised and edited by Jas. Strong, 8.F.D., and the 

late Henry B. Smith. = D. 3vols. Royal 8vo. $13.00. 

Send for our special exchange terms on this 
work, N. TIBBALS 3 SUNS, dl Park Row, N. Y. 








The Latest Sanday Reveltes Sermons 


Rev. C.H. SPURCEON 


AND 


Rev. DR. TALMACE, 


Anda Portraitand Biography of some Eminent 
Person, and Sunday Schoo! Lesson explained and 
Anecdotes and Prophetic Article, are published 
EVERY WEBK tn the 


CHRISTIAN HERALD 


$1.50 per annum, Somete copies free. Agents 

wanted. Also, can be had from all Newsdealers. 

Address B. AITKEN, 63 Bible House, New York. 
Who septs us the names and 


ANY AGEN addresses of 2 bona fide Agenta 


and 2c in stamps for postage, will receive the 
Agents’ Journal 6 months free. The subscription 
price is 50c. per year. Every Agent should sub- 
scribe as each issue contains over 100 coffers from 
reliabie firms, who wish agents, Address at once, 
AGENTS’ JOURNAL, New York, 


Cheapest Bookstore 
in the World. 


73:8 »678 Curious Old Books at your price 
547. Standard Books at our price. 
02, 2 ag = why er Books s any 
rice. © a No. EGGAT_ Bnos., 
5 Beekman Ft., opp. Newt Post Office, New York. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


23 Union Square, New York, 
Supplies Colleges, Schools and Families with tho- 
roughly competent Professors, Principals and 
Teachers for every department of Instruction. 
Families going abroad or to the country for the 
summer can also be prom uy suited with superior 
Tutors or Governesses. Call on or address Miss M. 

- YOUNG, American and Foreign Teachers’ 
Agency, 23 Union Square, New York. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE. 


Theological, Collegiate, and Preparatory Depart- 
ments. ective studies. Admits both sexes. No 
saloon temptations. Best of religious intiluences. 
Thorough and cheap. Tuition, tncidentais, and 
library fees only o a year. Over 1,000 students, 
Fall Term, Bort-& Winter Term, Dec. 3. Spring 
Term March 1 For circulars address 


J. B. T. MARSH, Sec., Oberlin, O. 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
Under the College management. First-class teach- 
ers. Expenses low. Class instruction or private 
lessons as preferred. As a home for students 
Oberlin ts unsurpassed for healthfulness and re- 
ligious and intellectual aimee ~ es tO 


























ALE LAW SCHOOL,-— Regular courre, 2 

years; Graduate course (for degree of D.U.L.), 
years. Fail term opens Se t. 25th. Address 

Prot. FRANCIS WAYLAND, New Haven, Conn, 


SIGLAR’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
NEWBURGAH, N. Y. 


Preparation of Boys for Ya'e aspecialty. Our 
Giiane are taking the highest rank at Yale and 
illiams. By entering their sons at 10, or not 
later than 12 years of age, parents will gain Ia ely 
in time, expense and tnoroughuess of preparatio 
“ Hints to Parents’ sent on application. Corre- 
spondence solicited. Address 








HENKY W. BIGLAR, 4.M, 
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FRENCH COOKING OF TO-DAY. 
A Talk With 
L. DELMONICO. 
VI.—GAME: ENTREMETS. 

THHERE is no subject more in dispute than the 
A proper way in which to cook game. Some people 
eat birds which have been barely passed before the 
fire, and others think this is little short of barbarism. 
Roasting 1s the general and most appropriate way, 
but the sportsman will tell you that a bird split open 
and broiled before a sharp fire is the most succulent 
morsel in the world. 

It is not necessary to give a detailed description of 
how to roast birds. The French bave concerned them- 
selves more with the general appearance of pneatness 
with which they send birds to the table, and are con- 
tent to leave the length of time of cooking to the taste 
of the consumer. By an ingenious arrangement of 
trussing, they contrive to tie even a lean bird into 
round and fair proportions, and always serve it re- 
clining in a bed of water-cresses. If the bird seems 
dry, a simple sauce is used; nothing highly flavored 
or seasoned, though, which may detract from the taste 
of wild fowl—a handful of bread crumbs and an 
ovion thrown into a gill of milk, and allowed to boil 
for ten minutes, and then served in a gravy-boat, 
supplies the necessary moisture in a most simple and 
agreeable way. Small birds are always served on bits 
of foast, and little scraps of bacon placed about the 
dish. 

Under the head of entremets, come vegetables and 
the sweet dishes of pastry, ete. The French treat 
vegetables with the greatest appreciation and con- 
sideration. Indeed, to many families in France, they 
have been almost the only means of subsistence. Meat 
has always been so expensive that the peasantry had 
to do without it, and when they substituted vegetables 
they seem to have made such a virtue out of the 
necessity that no French meal to-day is considered 
complete without two or three varieties. 

All kinds of vegetables, cooked in an endless variety 
of ways, form part of almost all the entrées, or are 
served alone as a separate dish. Celery, salsify, arti- 
chokes, cucumbers and many of the larger vegetables 
are used almost like meat, cooked with some of the 
sauces I have described, or fried in butter. And cauli- 
flowers, potatoes, ete., are baked au gratin in the 
same way as I have described for fish. 

In the matter of sweet entremets, the French have 
displayed no less ingenuity aud taste. A large variety 
of cakes, small pastries, puddings, iced puddings, 
souffiés, creams, ete., are elaborate in design, and al- 
most beyond the skill of an ordinary artist; but many 
of the more homely dishes, especially combinations 
of fruit and rice, as well as the simpler pastes and 
puffs, are worthy the attention of every housewife, 
and are not at all impracticable in any kitchen. The 
reason why French bread and French pastry in 
general is so much lighter and more wholesome than 
the stuff which ordinary mortals make in this coun- 
try is simply the degree of care which the French 
take in kneading and mixing the materials. 

In bringing toa close this general description of a 
French dinver, and hinting at enough dishes to sug- 
gest an economical way of providing for lunch or 
supper, While no attempt has been made to go into 
detail, it is hoped that enough has been said to furnish 
food for thoughtif not for mastication. The people 
who would be benefited most by the French system 
of cooking are, unfortunately, those who have con- 
sidered it to be the greatest bugbear. When it has 
not been possible to enter into details, or to furnish 
more than the barest outline of a subject which has 
exhausted the talents of many clever men, it seems 
hopeless to expect to make many converts by a few 
newspaper articles. But people have learned to turn 
to their papers for so much that affects their welfare 
and convenience beyond the ordinary record of the 
course of eveuts, that these remarks may reach a class 
of readers who do not include cooking-books in their 
library or make a habit of dining at restaurants. 

The subjects which seemed most practicable, such 
as soups, fish aud entrées, have deserved and received 
more attention than sauces, game and sweets; and 
although the whole subject has been developed in a 
most casual and informal manner, the principles that 
underlie it will speak for themselves in a most com- 
plete and intelligible manner. Economy, health and 
palatubleness are their names, and common sense and 
a good digestion their sponsors. 








SIMPLE HINTS WORTH REMEMBERING. 
By Mrs. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 

To Detect Adulterations in Teas.—The leaves of 
other shrubs are sometimes mixed with the tea, but 
can easily be discovered by steeping a little, and then 
dropping a grain and a half of copperas or blue vitriol] 
into the tea. If res] green tea, when placed in a good 
light, it will appear a fine light blue. If it is the true 
bohea, it will change to a dark blue, almost black; 
but if adulterated, green, yellow and blue colors will 
be easily seen in the infusion. Tea is sometimes dyed, 
when fresh gathered, with Japan earth, which gives 
the whole the color of bohea tea; but this is also easily 
detected when once suspected, because, when dyed, a 
Jess quantity of the tea will give a deeper color than 








it would have if the tea were pure, and the color will 
bea reddish brown instead of the dark color of the 
genuine article, and the leaves, after being steeped, 
will be greener than true bohea. The tea also has a 
harsh, rough taste, instead of a clear, balsamic taste. 
Milk, also, when poured in, looks reddish, rather 
than blackish brown. Sulphate of iron, when added 
to the liquor, will turn it ligbt blue instead of nearly 
a blue black. Tea is sold for pure green tea when it 
is simply an inferior article of bohea dyed with green 
vitriol. But it can be at once detected by putting a 
bit of gall-nut into the infusion, when it will turna 
deep black; but if genuine, and no sulphate of iron 
mixed in it, it would not thus change, for galls will 
not change the color of pure tea. There are many 
other tests, but these are sufficient. Many of these 
tests we heard of in California, where they are un- 
usually particular to have the very best teas that can 
be procured—at least, we found them such. Weare 
also indebted to an excellent book recently published, 
entitled, ‘“‘Every-day Facts for Every-day Life,” 
which will be a most valuable help to any house- 
keeper. 

Marble Statucs.—Fine marble should not be han- 
died—sculptors say that the oil in the hand discolors 
the marble. However true that may be, fine statues 
are often yellowed by being washed improperly. 
Only pure cold water should be used, and a painter's 
brush employed to wash them. If carefully dusted 
with a feather duster every day, marble statuary 
should not need washing more than twice a year. 
They need gauze covers in summer. If any insect 
gets to them, alcohol will be needed to remove the 
stain, but never use soap or warm water. The light, 
so say good artists, should fall on statuary from such 
a height as to leave but a hair’s breadth between the 
shade of the nose and the upper outline of the upper 
lip. 

A Simple Butter-Cooler.—When ice cannot be easily 
obtained, put a trivet, or some open, flat thing with 
legs, into a saucer or soup-plate, and set the plate of 
butter on the trivet. Fill the saucer with water, turn 
a clean, common flower-pot upside down over the 
butter, so that the edges will sit within the saucer 
and under the water. Put a cork tightly into the 
hole in the bottom of the flower-pot, then drench the 
flower-pot with cold water and set in a cool place 
over night, or for some hours before needed on the 
table, and it will be as hard as if kept on ice. 

Celery a Cure for Rreumatism.—He who has suffered 
from this terrible disease will feel somewhat doubtful 
if there can be any sure cure for it. But physicians 
are now speaking very strongly of the use of celery 
as beneficial; and some of the English papers assure 
us that they have good medical authority for affirm- 
ing that it isa certain cure, if used properly. To be 
efficacious it must be cooked, not eaten raw, as is the 
usual custom. If taken uncooked, although a de- 
lightful addition to any meal, its curative qualities 
are never developed, and it is because it is so seldom 
cooked that its rewarkable effect on such complaints 
has not been perceived. The celery should be cut 
into swall pieces and boiled in a little water until 
soft, and the water should be used as a drink. Add 
sweet milk (pew milk, if it is to be had) to the cooked 
celery. After the water bas been drained off, thicken 
it with a little flour and nutmeg, or add some toma- 
toes; Jet it boil up till all are incorporated, and serve 
hot on toast. A physician—in England, we think— 
says that he has many times put his rheumatic pa- 
tieuts upon such a diet, and with unfailing success. 
Within the year, we have often been treated with 
cooked eelery, and find it excellent, and if found to 
be a cure for one of life’s greatest enemies it will 
stand pre-eminently above all other roots. 

The Kum-quat is a distinct species of the orange, 
growing naturally in China, differing in many re- 
spects from all the varieties of the common orange. 
It is only a shrub, not growing so large as the quince, 
nor often reaching the height of four feet. The fruit 
is between the size of a large cherry and a medium- 
sized plum. in Japan and China it is seldom used for 
anything but a preserve. If put up in sugar it is 
delicious, the rind and all are eaten, and is exceed- 
ingly rich when used as a sweetmeat, and excellent 
when added to the Chinese chow-chow. On account 
of its excellence as a preserve, it will, as soon as well 
known and appreciated, be introduced into our 
Southern States. In most parts of Florida it will do 
well, and be a very valuable acquisition. It isa great 
addition also to the greenhouse, being low in size but 
bushy, and its bright, glossy, dark green leaves, with 
the small golden fruit at the end of the branch, make 
it very attrective, even if there were nothing of vaiue 
in it. 

Poisons of almost any kind or d+gree of power 
taken into the stomach may be neutralized by swal- 
lowing instantly nearly two gills of sweet oil—a 
strong, healthy person muy take twice that quantity. 
It is alleged that the oil will destroy the effects of 
any form of animal, vegetable or mineral poison. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

A Subscriber wishes a receipt for the old-fashioned 
sticky molasses cake. We know of none under that 
name, but are favored by our good friend, Mrs. C., 
with her receipt for what comes as near the wished- 
for cake as any we know of, and, having just eaten 
some of it, pronounce it very good. 

One cup of molasses, one teaspoonful of saleratus, 





one of ginger, one tablespoonful of butter or lard. 
Stir this all together. Then pour on one cup of boil- 
ing water, and stir in flour enough to make a thin 
batter. It is important that the water be boiling 
when poured on, and that the whole be beaten con- 
stantly and thoroughly while adding the flour, taking 
care that no lumps are left in. Bake about an inch . 
thick in a sheet. 

A Lady wantsa receipt for a fruit pudding. As 
one of the best we know of, we give also one of Mrs. 
C’s., which we have proved : 

Half acup of butter, one egg, beaten with the but- 
ter, one cup of molasses, ope of brown sugar, two- 
thirds ofacup of milk, one teaspoonful cinnamon, one 
nutmeg, half a teaspoonful of cloves, half a cup of 
currants, balfa cup of raisins, well floured, one tea- 
spoonful of yeast-powder, sifted in with two and 
a half cups of flour. Stir the flour in gradually, and 
beat all thoroughly together. Pour into a buttered 
tin pan. Set in asteamer and steam one hour. 

To be eaten with hard sauce, or any other kind 
most agreeable. 

Here, among the orange trees, the juice of the orange 
is often used in sauces, and to our taste is much to be 
preferred to lemon. 

Mrs. L. J., St. Albans, desires a receipt! for Spanish 
cream. 

Beat the yolks of six eggs, add six tablespoonfuls of 
sugar, beat thoroughly together, and pour into one 
quart of new, rich milk, and scald just long enough 
to make into a soft custard. Before making the 
custard, have three-fourths of an ounce of gelatine 
dissolved in half a pint of water, and when thor- 
oughly dissolved pour the custard while hot into it; 
add such flavoring as is most relished. Strain the 
custard and gelatine and pour into molds and set on 
ice. While it is cooling and forming, make little 
cakes of the whites of the six eggs, three and a half 
cups of flour, two of sugar, one of butter, one of 
milk, and two teaspoonfuls of baking-powder sifted 
in with the flour. The butter and sugar must be 
beaten together till very light; then the milk added, 
then the flour and baking-powder; the well-beaten 
whites of the eggs added the last thing. Use such 
spice as you prefer. When baked, put the cakes on 
the top of the cream when it is ready for the table. 

Miss (). desires to know some pice way of using cold 
meats. 

First make a puff paste, as follows: Boil and mash 
four good mealy potatoes; beat up three eggs lightly 
—two will answer—and mix with the potatoes; beat 
together thoroughly; add, gradually, one cup of 
milk and enough flour to make it stiff enough to roll 
out intoasheet. Cut the paste in squares, and in the 
center of each put a thin slice of beef or mutton, 
season with pepper and salt (be careful and not use 
too much), and spread over a very little mustard or 
catsup. Then place on top a thin slice of ham of the 
same shape and size as the meat. Fold the paste into 
a triangular turu-over, stamping the edges deeply 
with a jagging-iron to keep them close. Then fry in 
butter or beef drippings to a nice brown. Be careful 
not to scorch them. When done, lay on white paper 
a few moments to absorb the grease, and serve bot. 

Miss Q. also wishes to know how to prepare 
fish left over from dinner. Beat up one egg with one 
teaspoonful of drawn butter. Mince the fish fine and 
season to taste. If there-is any roe of shad or cod, 
well boiled, work it up with one tablespoonful of 
butter and the yolks of three bard-boiled eggs. Cut 
the whites of the eggs in thin rings. Put a layer of 
tinely-masbed potatoes at the bottom of a buttered 
deep dish, then alternate some of the minced fish with 
some of the drawn butter, lay in a few of the rings 
of the whites of eggs, and the roe, then a thin layer of 
the mashed potatoes, another layer of fish, roe, drawn 
butter etc.; pepper, salt, {and minced parsley strewn 
over each layer. Cover the top, when all is put in, 
with mashed potatoes, and lay u plate over all. Set 
it into the oveu till thoroughly heated through, but 
do not keep it any longer. Take off the plate, brown 
a few moments, aud send to the table hot. 

Jane S., Pen Yan, Pa.—For Sally Lunn take 
one quart of flour, one teacup of butter, one teacup 
of home-made yeast or half an yeast cake, one pint 
of milk. Stir all together till smooth; then beat the 
yolks of three eggs very light and stir into the batter 
—beating it very light—then add the whites, beaten 
stiff, and a teaspoonful of salt; let it rise over night 
if for breakfast, if for tea prepare in the morning. 
When light put it imto pans and let it rise again. 
When well risen the second time, bake and send to 
table hot. 

Getrude W., Kansas.—A cheap, good pudding is 
made with two well-beaten eggs, one and a half cups 
of suet, finely chopped, two cups of raisins, one cup of 
dried whortleberries, four cups of flour and one and 
a half cups of molasses. Mix all well together, adding 
the fruit, well tloured to prevent sinking, the last. 
Salt and spice to taste. One teaspoonful of soda 
thoroughly dissolved added the last thing. Beat 
well together and boil three hours. Eat with boiled 
sauce or hard sauce. 

A Sweet Sauce, made as follows: Two-thirds of a 
cup of molasses; fill the cup with water; put in butter 
the size of an egg, and boil five or ten minutes. 

Harriet V., Wilmington.—To make potato noodles, 
grate one dozen boiled potatoes; add to them two 
well-beaten eggs, teaspoonful of salt, one-half cup of 
milk, sufficient flour to make knead, then cut in small 
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pieces, and roll long and round, one inch thick, and 
fry in plenty of lard to a nice brown. 

Lucinda asks what is Brown Betty? Scald two tea- 
cupfuls of bread crumbs in a teacupful of rich milk. 
Mix with them two teacupfuls of chopped apples, one 
cup of sugar, a little spoonful of melted butter, a tea- 
spoonful of ground cinnamon, and a little salt. Bake 
in a quick oven half an hour, and serve with cream 
and sugar, or 





TOPIARY GARDENING. 

JHE yew-tree candlesticks and box-tree cups and 
saucers, and the larger work in the way of trees 
fancifully shaped by knives and shears, have been 
extremely useful to the traders in cheap indignation, 
for to rail against them is easy work, and may some-— 
times give a show of wisdom to people who are excep- 
tionally shallow. Having enunciated an article of 
faith of my own to the effect that the most beautiful 
form for any tree is its natural form, it will scarcely 
be expected of me to defend the taste that finds delight 
in what the modern critics call ‘“‘mutilation,” but 
which with more propriety is called “topiary ” work, 
frow the Latin topiarius, shaped by cutting, the word 
being used in this sense by Pliny, Vitruvius, and 
Cicero. But if 1 do not defend the taste through thick 
and thin, lam prepared to admit that much may be 
suid in its favor, and it is far from my intention to 
depounce it as either extravagant or foolish. It may 
be true, as I believe it is, that the natural form of a 
tree is the most beautiful possible for that particular 
tree, but it may happer that we do not always want 
the most beautiful form, but one of our own design- 
ing, and expressive of our ingenuity. So far as 
authority bears upon the subject, it is all in favor of 
topiary, for the Romans recognized the cutting of 
trees into architectural forms as an integral and essen- 
tial part of the art of horticulture. We have Shake- 
speare quoted as an authority for anything and 
everything, and especially in defence of “ the natural” 
in gardening. But the garden of Shakespeare’s time 
Was more or less a topiary garden; in faet, the real 
“old English garden,’”’ whence we are supposed by a 
certain few narrow enthusiasts to derive all the 
flowers that are worth growing, and not a single 
weed that we might with advantage discard—this old- 
fashioned garGen was enclosed with hedges of clipped 
hornbeam, and embellished with arbours, obelisks, 
pyramids, and spires of clipped yew. The “curious 
knotted garden” mentioned in the letter of Armado 
in the first scene of ‘“*Love’s Labours Lost” was 
beyond all doubt liberally furnished with examples 
of topiary, and if reference be made to Knight’s 
“Pictorial Shakespeare’? (Comedies L, 86), it will be 
seen that in presenting a figure of the garden the 
artist was constrained by his own sense of propriety 
to adorn the center of it with a four-sided canopy of 
yew. Shakespeare was familiar with such gardens, 
and approved of the prevailing taste of his time. Lord 
Bacon, who was in advance of Shakespeare, both in 
time and critical acumen, saw far beyond the pueri- 
ities of the knotted garden, for in his famous essay he 
says: “The making of Knots or Figures, with Divers 
Coloured Karths,” &c., *‘ they be but Topes; you may 
see as good Sights, many times, in Tarts.” And in ref- 
erence to the higher branch of topiary, he says: ‘I, for 
my part, doe not like Images cut out in Juniper, or 
other Garden stuffe; They befor Children.”’ But heap- 
proves of arched alleys and “ pretty Pyramides,” and 
“ Broad Plates of Round Coloured Glasse, gilt, for the 
Sunne to Play upon,” as well as statues and ‘“ Things 
of Lustre,” which not a few of the present day regard 
as toys for children, and in so doing thrust Bacon out 
of court as an arbiter of taste. I confess that I should 
never care to adorn my garden with topiary or with 
carpet bedding; but I hope always to be cautious in 
making declarations in respect of such matters, that I 
may not appear to despise another man’s pleasures, or 
vainly cesire to set up a standard of my own in oppo- 
sition to the delightful variety that is ensured by the 
free exercise of individual taste and fancy. Let us 
graut that these things are for children, and what 
then? they are not thereby abolished. In my opinion, 
they have acquired special importance, for to please 
children may be a proper employment at times for a 
philosopher; and if children’s pleasures are to be ex- 
cluded from gardens, then Iam prepared to say that 
gardens are altogether objectionable. That there are 
men and women with childish tastes must also be 
admitted, and I propose that we please them as well 

as the real children.—{Gardener’s Magazine. 











Mr. BEECHER’S EXPERIENCE OF POKE-Root.—We 
recommend our readers never to dig poke—root, sup- 
posing it to be horse-radish. We said toa friend at 
Peekskill, two years ago, that we wished she would get 
us some poke-root, which grew in her place. Weunder- 
stood that when it was dried and powdered it was just 
as good as purging-powder for cockroaches. She said 
she would. Three weeks passed; she sent down the 
root, wrapped up in a newspaper, and it was brought 
up-stairs. We saw it, and supposed it was horse- 
radish. We said: ‘Take it down into the kitchen.” 
This was done, and some of it grated to send up to 
table. It was;passed round; somebody took some, 
and said: ‘This doesn’t taste lke fresh root.”” We 
said: ‘‘ Well, it’s a dead sort of bitter.”” Another 
tasted it and did not like it, and we all concluded to 
leu it alone. In about eight hours after that time a 





more active family you never saw. Purging, vomit- 
ing, loss of sight, and all sorts of symptoms of poison- 
ing came on, and if we didn’t have one of the most 
watchful and merry nights! Indeed, several homc- 
opathic physicians sent word to ascertain exactly the 
symptoms, in order to correct their descriptions of 
the action of the root, and we were able to tell them 
exactly its operation, first, middle and last. Since 
then we have given upall thought of using poke-root 
for horse-radish. 


UnsHop Horses.—Some time since the Christian 
Union called attention to the fact that an experienced 
farrier of England reported that horses did better 
without than with shoes. A writer in the London 
“Times ” has been trying the experiment, and thus 
reports: ‘‘ When my pony’s shoes were worn out, I 
had them removed, and gave him a mouth’s rest at 
grass, with an occasional drive of a mile or two on 
the highroad, while his hoofs were hardening. The 
result at first seemed doubiful. The hoof was a thin 
shell, and kept chipping away until it had worked 
down beyond the holes of the nails by which the 
shoes had been fastened. After this the hoof grew 
thick and hard, quite unlike what it had been before. 
I now put the pony to full work, and he stands it 
well. He is more sure-footed; his tread is almost 
noiseless; his hoofs are in no danger from the rough 
hand of the farrier; and the change altogether has 
been a clear gain without anything to set off against 
it. My pony, I may add, was between four and five 
years old—rising four, I fancy, is the correct phrase. 
He had been regularly shod up the present year. 


Our Poung Folks. 


SCHUFELDT THORWALDSEN AM- 
BRECAT. 


HOW A FAIRY TOOK AWAY HIS TOYS. 
By RutH Poot. 
l & ish little curly-headed boy that owns this queer, 
long name. ‘‘How did it ever happen,” you ask, 
“that a baby got such a name?” 

Ill tell you how it came to pass. This child’s father 
had an only brother named Schufeldt, and his mother 
had an only brother named after the great German 
artist, Thorwaldsen. Each brother was much beloved, 
and so the young parents gave both their names to 
their baby, and had them fastened on tightly in the 
church without asking the baby’s leave. These 
parents were born in the Fatherland, Germany, but 
were brought across the ocean to America by their 
fathers and mothers when they were only a few 
months old. The two families settled in Connecticut, 
and in a few years they could talk English as well as 
their Yankee neighbors. 

Schufeldt Thorwaldsen was an only child, more 
beloved than any pen could tell in story or in song. 
His papa and mamma, his grandparents, his two 
uncles and five aunts delighted {to pet him and give 
him beautiful things. At Christmas, what loads of 
presents Santa Claus used to bring down the chim- 
ney, to be putin his stocking and upon the Christ- 
mas tree, so dear to German households. There was 
rarely a week in which little “*Schu,” as he was called 
for short, did not have some new treasures added te 
his store. 

His father had built for him u small addition to the 
house fora play-room. In this were tables covered 
with pretty and entertaining ‘toys of many kinds; 
there were some in boxes, and in the walls were hooks 
holding such trinkets as small trumpets, swords and 
flazs. There was in it a case of shelves with picture- 
books enough in it for;an orphan asylum. Indeed, 
some of the books and some of the toys did go to the 
village orphans. Schu was generous, and his mother 
loved to cultivate this in him. So she helped him 
sometimes to select articles from his treasul es, and 
together they carned them to the poor children at 
the asylum. 

As the little boy grew up from boyhood he was a 
healthy, bright, sweet-tempered child. He was lovely 
to look upon, with his fair skiu, cheeks tinted like the 
inside of a sea shell, eyes blue as a clear sky, and soft, 
light-colored ringlets hanging over his shoulders. 

But after a while the boy showed signs of getting 
spoiled. He began to grow cross and exacting. His 
loving papa and mamma used to give him almost 
every thing he asked for; but if things did not quite 
suit him, orif they were not quick enough in coming, 
sometimes, instead of being thankful, he would fret 
at these kindest of parents. This seemed to grow 
upon him. Evil things always grow witbout any 
trouble at all. 

The minister, who lived next door,saw the sad change 
in this dear little lamb of his flock, and ove day this 
old gentleman of silvery head said gently to the 
young parents that it was best to be careful not to 
indulge the child to his hurt. They received this 
warning kindly, but were so accustomed to doing all 
they could for the happiness of their darling that 
they seemed not to know how to change their course. 

Schu was very fond of having fairy stories read to 
him, and after his mother had taught him to read he 
liked to read them himself, As for these beings called 
fairies, Germans used to believe in them a great deal 
in olden times, and some do now. This little boy be- 
lieved in them with ull his heart. Oue night, when he 











was quarter past seven years old, as he was asleep in 
his crib, he suddenly cried out in great distress: * O, 
mamma! mamina!’’ 

His mother stretched out her hand to caress and 
soothe him, saying, ‘* What is the matter, my child ?”’ 

“QO, mamma,” said he, with a burst of tears, ‘a 
beautiful fairy came to me in a long white dress, with 
asilver crown on her head, and said to me: * Little 
boy, I must take away from your play-room all your 
pretty things and lock the door until you are a thank- 
ful and sweet child.” 

The mother did not arouse him by much talking, 
but quieted him as soon as she could, and it was not 
long before he fell asleep. When the father heard 
the sorrowful words, which he knew, in reality, toid 
only a dream, he determined to act the part of the 
fairy in whom Schu believed. He had for some time 
felt that his little boy was ceasing to be the child of 
the bouse and becoming its master. He bad feared 
that himself and the teuder mother bad not with 
sufficient care guarded him against the dangers of 
great indulgence, and had sometimes been more stu 
dious to make him happy than to make him good. 
“And now,” said he to himself, “1 will, though it 
pain my heart in every nerve, do something to cure 
the faults of my darling before it is too lute.” 

So, when all were asleep in the house, Mr. Ambrecht 
went softly downstairs, and taking two large baskets 
went into his little boy’s play-room. Then he took 
from the tables, the shelves, the boxes, the walls, 
everything that was there. He went through the 
garden to the barn, opened a large empty bin, and, 
after putting the precious treasures carefully in, 
locked it and took out the key. Something else was 
dropped in beside, the playthings—some tears. The 
moon and stars looked down upou the father as he 
passed through the garden with his empty baskets, 
but he knew they could not pity him. His only con- 
solation was that the invisible Great Father in heaven, 
who pitieth his children, pitied bim in the sorrow he 
felt in this preparation of sorrow for his only child. 

In the morning, as soon as the litthke boy awoke, he 
began to talk of the fairy, and was in haste to go 
downstairs and find out if she had been in his play- 
room. 

“Wait a few minutes until I can go with you,” said 
papa, who would not allow his child to meet his 
trouble alone. Soon he beckoned the mother outside 
the door and said: “If the boy asks if you know 
where his playthings are, say that you do not.”’ There 
was a look of deep meaning in his tace. He kissed 
the inquiring face that looked up to his, and said: 
*“ Ask me no questions for the present.” 

There was no complaint at this charge; for the wife 
trusted in the wisdom and love of her husband. 

* Do come with me quick, papa, to see if the fairy 
has kept her promise,”’ called Schu. 

They went down together, father and son. The 
little legs in short brown pants and scarlet stockings 
ran fast to the play-room door. It was locked and 
the key was notin the door. Quickly he ran outside 
and looked in the low window. The room was empty. 
He rushed into the house, crying bitterly: 

“The fairy did keep her promise! She has taken 
all my things! O, papa, papa! what shall [do?” 

Mr. Ambrecht’s heart faltered; but he summoned 
all his courage, and determined to be u true father 
and do what was best for his child, even at the cost 
of pain to both. 

He took the little fellow in his arms and sat down. 

“You said, my dear, that the fairy told you she 
must take away your treasures until you became a 
grateful and sweet child. Does not my little boy 
know that he is getting to treat his papa and mamma 
as if he were their master, and not their child! Is he 
thankful for all that is heaped around him to make 
him happy? Does he not often get angry when some 
small waut is not ut once supplied? What doves my 
dear little boy think about all this?” 

“T know the fairy was right, and I am a bad boy, 
and [am sorry; but how could she take away all my 
things?” said the child, with another violent burst of 
grief. ‘‘ Will she never bring them back to me? Shall 
I never, never see any of my pretty things again?” 

He turned to his motherrwho at that moment en- 
tered the room, inquiring: ‘*O, mamma, did you 
hear the fairy taking away my things? Anddo you 
know where they are ?” 

“TI did not hear a fairy in the house, and I do not 
know where your toys are, my darling.” 

“Then she has taken them far away, perhaps, and 
will never, never give them back to me!”’ exclaimed 
the poor child, with a great gush of tears. 

“Did you not say in the night that the fairy told 
you she would keep your things until you become a 
thankful and sweet child ?’”’ asked the mother. 

* Oh, then, maybe she will bring them back, if I get 
to be a good boy!” 

* But, my son,” said the father, ‘‘ we want you to be 
good in your heart, and for the sake of being good, 
and to please the Lord. You wouldu’t be satisfied to 
look right only on the outside, so that you might get 
back your treasures, would you?” 

“Oh, no! really and truly, I want to be good all the 
way through me.” | 

The father and mother knew that sorrow must not 
rest too long at once upon the heart of achild. So 
they all sat down to breakfast and talked of cheerful 
things. 

By and bye the father went to his office. The mother 
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at home had a dark day, although the sun in the sky 
did not once hide his face from the time he rose until 
he went down. Schu had, as usual, his morning les- 
sons from his mamma in reading and spelling. After- 
wards, he from time to time amused himself as best 
he could without his horses, cars, and steamboats. 
Sometimes he seemed to forget his loss, when, sud- 
denly, a sense of 1t overwhelmed him, and he ran out 
to look through the window iuto his empty play- 
room. As thetears were pouring over his pink cheeks, 
his mother took him into her lap, dried the streams, 
and held his curly head upon ber bosom, while the 
plaintive little voice asked : : 

‘“*Mainma, can’t children have pretty things, and 
have nice times, and be good, too?” 

“Oh yes,” said the mother, cheerily, kissing the 
dear questioning face that was looking up into hers. 
“Oh yes, ] am sure they can if they ask the Lord to 
help them, and if they watch against their faults. 
Their fathers and mothers ought to help them, too. 
Your papa and I are afraid that in our great desire to 
make our little boy very happy we have sometimes 
forgotten what was best for him.” 

‘No, you haven’t!” exclaimed Schu. ‘ You’re the 
very best papa and mamma in all the world.” 

‘The mother answered the compliment by a kiss and 
some tears. She thought of the big box in the barn— 
for she had been told the secret—and wondered if the 
child would change his opinion of his parents did he 
know it. 

One evening, as the father and mother were walk- 
ing together in the street the latter said: “It is now 
two weeks since the fairy emptied the play-room. 
‘wo ‘weeks is a long time to a child. Is it not long 
enough for our little boy’s trouble?” 

‘‘] know that what you say of the length of time to 
a child is very true,’’ answered the father. ‘ These 
two weeks have been long, even tous. I think the 
trial is working great good for Schu, and for us, too, 
I may say. Let us all bear it a few days more. Next 
Sunday morning we will make a joyful one; if we 
live to the end of another week.” 

All the members of that household did live, and 
the Sunday morning arrived in due time, fresh and 
bright as ever a Sunday morning shone. As Mr. Am- 
brecht was buttoning on a new pair of shiny shoes 
on Schu’s feet, the cbild exclaimed, in a despairing 
tone: ‘‘ Papa, it’s a great, great while since the fairy 
took away all my things and locked up my play- 
room, and | begin to think she'll never bring back the 
key and the things.” 

“Have you found in your fairy stories that good 
fairies ever break their word?” 

“Oh no, they always keep it.” 

‘Well then, be patient, my son. J] want to ask you 
a question. Suppose the fairy never should bring 
your dear treasures, and you should never see them 
ugain, would you keep ou trying to do right, to be a 
thaukful and sweet child ?” 

‘* Really and truly I would, papa.” 

When Schu said really and truly, every body knew 
he was deeply in earnest. 

“Come then,” said the father getting ‘down a little 
nearer the floor, “jump on my shoulders, boy; and 
here, give me your two hands iu mine round my neck, 
and I'll be your pony and carry you down to break- 
fast. Papa has time to take some comfort this morn- 
ing, because he hasn’t got to go to businuess. Come 
mamma, dear.”’ 

Then they all went down stairs. They did not stop, 
as usual, at the breakfast table, but walked right past 
it to the piay-room door. It stood wide open, and the 
cutrance was trimmed with green leaves! ‘They all 
toarched in, Schu still on papa’s shoulders; but in a 
twiukling he was off! The window and the walls 
were decked with sprays and wreaths of green, aud in 
every place where vases and cups could stand were 
gay flowers. And there, there were all the play- 
tbings! 

Schu stood on the floor almost crazy with joy, clap- 
ping his hands and shouting: ‘Oh, the good fairy! 
She has brought back all my things. They haven’t 
grown old a bit. And here they all are in the very 
same places where they used to be. How could the 
fairy remember? Why here’s my little baru, and my 
two black horses in it, and the cat in the corner, and 
the dog at the door, all just as I left them. Oh hasn’t 
the fairy got a good memory ?"’ 

Papa and mamma didn’t answer. They had their 
handkerchiefs out, and seemed to have something in 
their eyes. 

‘Why, what makes you cry? I am so, so glad,” 
said Schu. 

“So are we, and that's why we are crying.” 

‘*] shall never stop laughing,” said Scbhu. 

In a few minutes the mother said: ‘* Come, let us 
quiet down and get some breakfast; it is getting 
cold.” Schu got into his high-chair and mamma 
pushed him up. When the father asked the blessing 
there seemed to be something in his throat, so that he 
could scarcely speak. 

“Did anybody hear ‘the fairy come in jthe night?” 
asked Schu. 

“J did not,” said mamma. 

‘Nor I,” said papa. 

When Nora came in with a plate of bread, Schu 
asked: ** Nora, were the doors all locked when you 
got up this morning?” 

“Sbure an’ they all were, darlint.” 

“Well,” said the puzzled little boy, “the fairy 





must have come down the chimney—like Santa 
Claus.” 

In a few hours, when all the family had been to 
church and got home again, Schu said: ‘* While I was 
leaning against you in church, mamma, I fell asleep 
a few minutes. When I sat up straight again it 
seemed to meas if I had a dream that the fairy had 
brought back my things. But no, it wasn’t a dream, 
for here they all are. Mamma, I’m so awful glad, 
that I feel tired.” 

“Yes,” said the mother, ‘‘ you may well be tired, 
my child. Come here, and I’ll cover you up for a nap 
on the sofa.” 

“T will, if you’ll watch my play-room.” 

“You may rest easy. Ill let no fairy nor anybody 
disturb it.” 

In the twilight of that summer evening, as this 
family were sitting together on the piazza, Mr. Am- 
brecht said: *“*Draw your chair this way—closer, 
mamma; aud, my boy, come and ‘sit on my lap—I 
have a secret to tell. When the fairy came to you 
that night and told you that she must take away your 
toys until you become a thankful and sweet child, 
that was all adream. You had read und heard many 
fairy stories, and sometimes you had been told that 
you were too much indulged and had too many pretty 
things for your good. So it was not strange you had 
the dream you did.” 

’ Then the father told why he determined to act the 
part of the fairy, and told of his sorrowful task in 
taking away the treasures of the play-room, and hid- 
ing them in the barn-bin. He did not fail to impress 
upon the boy that it was all done for the good of his 
dear heart, and how much pain it had coat his own. 

Two astonished blue eyes were gazing up all the 
time into his face. 

Mr. Ambrecht proceeded: ‘Last night, your mamma 
and 1, when you were asleep, went to the barn with 
the big clothes-basket and brought back all your 
stores. What would you have thought if you had 
seen us, one on each side of it, carrying it through 
the garden walk! Wearranged them all in the well- 
known places of our orderly little lad. This done, we 
gathered by the light of a lantern a quantity of 
greens and trimmed the play-room. Theu we picked 
heaps of flowers and put them in pans of water for 
the night. This morning, before the sun was up, we 
were up arranging them in your play-room.” 

“And so there aren’t really and truly any fairies,” 
said Schu, quietly, and with a puzzled look. 

‘No, my son.” 

“Then, what’s the use of fairy stories?” 

“They amuse children, and often teach them good 
lessons in ways that they like better than the sober 
sermons made for grown folks.” 

* Well, you and mamma acted last night just like 
fairies, aud I shall always play that you are my 
fairies.” 

The little boy was still and grave for a few minutes, 
then said: ‘‘ But I’m sorry there ain’t really and truly 
any fairies.” 

He was, however, too happy next morning in his 
play-room, with all his dear lost treasures back again, 
to mourn much over the loss of fairies. 

Schufeldt Thorwaldsen Ambrecht is now quarter 
of eight years old. He was quarter past seven when 
he met with his great loss; for a great one, 1udeed, it 
was for this little boy with the long name. So his 
parents have had six months in which to find out if 
his trouble has made him Detter. Yes, it has made 
him better. He 1s almost like another child in some 
ways—in those ways in which he needed changing. 
This story has told what those ways were. 

That sorrow, thrown into his heart at theright time, 
was the salt that kept it from getting spoiled too 
badly to be cured. 

Of course Schu is not perfect. If big folks are not 
themselves perfect, how can they expect little folks 
to be? 

But whenever he is tempted to his former faults; 
if he demands favors for which he should ask sweetly; 
if he frets and scolds a little when his wants are not 
at once supphed, instead of patiently waitiug; if he 
does not seem thankful enough for all that is done to 
give him a joyful childhood, bis papa and mamma 
teuderly remind him of that empty and locked_play- 
room, and of the locked bin in the barn, 








PUZZLES. 
LITERARY ENIGMA. 
145 letters. 

2, 129, 92, 38, 140, 122, 16, 84, 27, 33, 132, 68, 140, 68, 117 a poem by 
George Eliot. , 

137, 61, 18, 59, 116, 69 a prose writing of the same author. 

126, 1, 85, 12, 4, 144, 113, 80, 95, 25, 55, 139, 108, 61, 21 one of 
Thackeray’s novels. 

32, 48, 91, 31, 66, 131, 82, 20, 55, 62,5, 74 one of Disraeli’s works. 

140, 67, 10, 24, 48, 15, 121, 36, 11, 84, 96, 143 one of Spenser's 
poems. 

8, 73, 22, 141, 56, 99, 76, 118, 60, 9, 53, 19, 65, 49, 6, 102 one of Scott’s 
poems. 

17, 79, 40, 80, 51, 99, 93, 80, 70, 103, 37, 127, 110, 16 the Poet 
Laureate. 

119, 65, 105, 188, 58, 54, 88 one of his poems. 

5, 81, 47, 133, 107, 84, 26, 97 one of Holland’s poems. 

101, 29, 87, 4, 85, 12, 63, 94, 89, 187, 39, 41, 188, 104 one of Irving's 
works. 

18, 4, 25, 136, 92, 124, 72, 90, 84, 127, 52 a novel by Dickens. 

85, 130, 79, 40, 145, 135, 23, 111, 71, 134, 98 one of his famous char- 
acters, 

128, 112, 42, 140, 11, 81, 70 one of ** Mr. Pickwick’s” friends. 





7, T7, 125, 138, 28, 54, 89 a character in “‘ Hypatia.”’ 
83, 50, 136, 3, 75, 115, 25, 14, 142 a book by ** 1ke Marvel.” 
73, sy 6, 63, 57, 78, 114, 86, 115, 45, 43 author of “ Notes from 
ife.” 
44, 41, 123, 98, 64 author of “ Night Thoughts.” 
75, 106, 120, 64, 56, 43, 34, 100, 88, 46, 116, 141, 22, 77 one of Ameri- 
ca’s eminent women. 
My whole is a quotation from Byron. Eric. 


HIDDEN JEWEL. 
My first is in gladness, but not in sorrow; 
My next in to-day, but not in to-morrow; 
My third is in garden, but not in field; 
My fourth in surrender, but not in yield; 
My fitth in eagle, but not in bird ; 
My sixth in listen, but not in heard. 
My whole is a gem with heart of fire, 
That dark-eyed beauties oft desire. 


ANAGRAMS, 
A Small Party of Friends. 

Ladies.—1st. Mary Stone. 2d. MinaStone. 8d. Grace Lind. 
4th. Gracie L. Motley. 5th. Madge Erstine. 6th. Lois D. 
Harden. 7th. Agnes T. Merten. &th. Una Silver. th. Allie 
T. Gross. 10th. Miss A. D. Vernette (or Sadie M. Vernett). 

Gentlemen.—Ist. Geo. L. Astor. 2d. L. Ainsley, M.C. 3d 
Alfred 8. Lote. 4th. Paul Sibly. 5th. Martin 8. Mead. 6th’, 
Tom Laner. 7th. Seth Cralon. 8th. Peter Van Dure. 9th. 
Heman I. Cross. 10th. Leon Crain. De F. 

RHOMBOID. 


Across.—1l. A cupola. 2. One’s own house. 3. A building. 
4. Anage. Downward.—l. Aconsonant. 2. An exclamation. 
3. To make clean. 4. To let fly. 5. A boy’s name. 6. A nick- 
name. 7. A vowel. UNCLE WILL. 

FLORAL PUZZLE. 

To one-eighth of a mosspink, add one-sixth of a laurel, 
one-fourth of a lily, one-seventh of a fuschia, one-fifth of a 
lilac, one-fourth of a rose, one-fourth of a sweet-pea, and 
one-seventh of a verbena, 

To fiad a flower in its mossy bed, 
Which beauty and fragrance around it will shed. 


NELLIE M. Rica. 
HIDDEN CITIES. 


1. No true man ever sheathes his sword while there are 
foes to fight. 
3. She hath ensnared his heart with her smiles. 
8. Faint hues of violet and amber linger still in the West. 
4. Tne possession of knowledge no adverse fortune can 
rob us of. 
5. Faith is the only taper that can guide our footsteps 
heavenward. 
6. He who would expel sin or evil from the world should 
begin with his own heart. De FORREST. 
RIDDLE. 
1 move upon the earth, 
I float upon the air, 
For the cold of winter 
Not a fig 1 care, 


I never leave my bed, 
Morning, noon or night, 

Yet seldom am at rest 
When the day is bright. 


In the summer season 
Only am 1 seen, 

When the wild bird pipes 
And the leaf is green. 


Although I belong to 
A migratory race, 
You will always find me 
In the selfsayne place. 


What do you say, my pets? 
Can't find a single trace? 
Listen, little darlings— 
Go look in grandpa’s face. 
—BOoB AND DorRorHuy. 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MAY 7%. 
ICHTHYOLOGICAL PUZZLE. 

1. Sun-fish. 2. King-fish. 3. Moon-fish. 4. Mullet. 5. 
Butterfly-fish. 6. Crocodile. 7. Fiat-tish. 8. Goby. 9. Gar. 
10. Wolf-fish. 11. T-rout. 12. Hound-fish. 13. Dab. 14. Sword. 
fish. 15. Drumhead. 16. Pipe-fish. 17.Whiffs. 18. Bellows-fish. 
19. Saw-fish. 20. Lamprey. 21. Star-fish. 22. Angel-fish. 23. 
Devil-fish. 24. Weak-fish. 25. Blue-fish. 26. Pearl. 27. 
Archer. 28. Black-figsh. 29. White-fish. 30. Skipper. 31. 
Doree (Dory). 82. Globe. 

DECAPITATIONS. ° 

A-dam. P-earl. P-ear. 8-hark. D-rum. H-arbor. B-ark. 
A-corn. ,D-river. 

LITERARY ENIGMA. 
By all thy nature’s weakness, 
Hidden faults and failures known, 
Be thou, in rebuking evil, 
Conscious of thy own. 








Among all the letters from my nieces, I believe I have not 
had one from this healthful State of Maine, where ] am 
making a visit. I know there are some young people here, 
for lsaw a beautiful group of them only yesterday ** wind- 
ing a May pole” and crowning a May-queen. lt was acharm- 
ing sight—the young misses, in their pretty dreases, and the 
young lads, in gala-day costumes, held the colored streamers, 
and, winding in and out as they went around the pole, braided 
a variegated cover for it. They had been well trained and 
kept time perfectly as they sung an appropriate song. Noth- 
ing could be lovelier for a Muy festival. 

You remember about the little folks that went fishing last 
week? Well, they brought home seventeen speckled trout, 
anda merrier set of small people you neversaw. Those same 
fortunate children are having a grand time. They are 
going to-day to take tea with a dear old lady more than 
eighty years old, who keeps house with only her son to help 
her, and seems to find it not half.so troublesome as many of 
my friends do with half a dozen servants to help them. I 
suppose it is because she has been industrious and cheerful 
all her long life, so she cannot help it now. Next week we 


| have some of the prize letters. 
ee ¥ AUNT PATIENCE. 
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COLGATE & CO’S 


Wedding March Bouquet 


A delightful and appropriate Per- 
fume for the Handkerchief. 


Our name and trade-mark on each 
bottle assures purchasers of SUPER- 
1OR and UNIFORM quality. 


COLGATE & CO., Perfumers, New York. 


E. D. Bassford 


WITHOUT DOUBT THE MOST EXTENSIVE 


HOUSE - FURNISHER 


IN AMERICA, 
HAS JUST ISSUED HIS PRICE-LIST 
FOR 1879. 


‘a oy SHOULD BK WITHOUT 
af ate, TO rArnoniee HIM, zo 








>See 


CALLY AKRANGRD, © 
LICATION, OR MAILED FREE 
DRESS 


Baeeed D. Bassford, 


HOUSK-FURNISHING ST@RES, 
CHINA, GLASS, CUTLERY, SILVERWARE, 
WOODENWARE, AND 


REFRIGERATORS, 
1, 2, 3, 12, 18, 15,16, AND 17 COOPKR INSTITUTE, 


CORNER OF 8TH 8T. AND 3D AND 4TH AVS., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


BLATCHLEY’S 


HORIZONTAL 
ice Cream 
Freezer. 


Sizes, - - 8 to 40 Quarts. 
P Ric ms OF FAMILY 81Zs: 








3-Quart......... $3.50 | 6-Quart........ 8.00 
4-qhuart......... $6.50 <ceccs $10.00 
Cash Discount, 20 per cent. 
The must economical freezer in the world. Will 


produce three quarts of finest quality Ice Cream, 
consuming less than four pounds of ice and five 
minutes’ time. 


C. G. BLATCHLEY, 440 Market St., Phila. 
1879. 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST 


Or 


Artistic 
Furniture, 


IN 


Queen Aunue, Kastiake 
and other styles for- 
warded to any ad- 
dress on applica 
tien. 


WARREN WARD & CO., 


75 & 77 Spring St., _New York. 


IL LER & COWS ¢ © ‘elebrated Shoe Es- 

tablishment removed from Broadway to % 
West Fourteenth St. Boots, Shoee and Gaiters of 
all the various styles. Excellent in quality and 
moderate in prices. Patronize MILL & CO. 
26 West Fourteenth St., bet. Bifth and Sixth aves. 


BARLOW’S INDICO BLUE. 


Best quality Wash Bik. and most liberal measure. 


D. Ss. WILTBERGER, Proprie 
243 North Becond Bt.. yhilacelphia, 


DRY GOODS. 


NEW STORE. 


McElhinney & Van Hoesen, 


24 West 14th Street, 
‘Between Fifth and Sixth Avenues, N.Y., 
HAVE OPENED A 


Retail French Millinery 


ST] 2A Ww ‘GOODS 
DEPARTMENT. 


TRIMMED HATS A SPECIALTY. 


Sell at small profits;.no deception practised by 
selling leading articles at half-price for the pur- 
pose of making up on others. Fair. square dealing 
Only permitted. The ladies in waiting, being of a 
superior ctass, will be found courteous and atten- 
tive. The ball is rolling—keep it moving. 


























E. RIDLEY & SONS, 


Grand and Allen Sts., N, Y. 
MILLINERY, SILKS AND SATINS. 


STRIPE SILKS, 4c. PER YARD UP (NOT RUB- 
BISH). 


1,000 CARTONS OSTRICH FEATHERS AND 
FRENCH FLOWERS. 





Immense Deliveries of| - 
Fancy Coods. 


THOUSANDS OF FANS AT HALF PRICE. 


A GOOD BLACK DRESS SILK AT 68c. 


SILK PARASOLS, 
SUN menes,|. 


AT 26e.. 50c., + $1, $1.50, $1.75, AND $2 UP. 
L AiGie LiNwo¥ STRIPE SUN SHADKS, LINED, 
$1.50, $1.75, $2, $2.25, $3, $3 50 UP FINE GOODS. 


DRESS SILK8 at 69c., T5e., 
EQUALLED. 


$1, $1.16. CANNOT BE 





BARGAINS IN 


O8IERY. UNDERWEAK &e. 
GENTLEMEN'S 


URNISHING GOODs. 


RICH SASH RIBBONS. 


5 INCHES, 25c., 6 INCH BS, 3ic., 8 INCHES, 35c., 
PER YARD. 


BARGAINS IN RIBBONS AND DRESS SILKS. 


DAKSS TRIMMINGS, BUTTONS, LACH GOODS, 
&e., &ec. 


Straw Goods. 


AMERICAN WHITE CHIP HATS, 


25 Cents up. 


BELGIAN AND FRENCH CHIPS, BLACK AND 
WHITH, 5S0c., $1, $1.25, $1.50, $1,75, $2 and up. 


EXTRAORDINARY OFFERING. 


OVER 5,000 CASES 
NEW STRAW GOODS, 
RUNNING FROM 25c., [35c., We., T5e., Sl up to 

finest grades. 
SHOP WHERE YOU PLEASE, 
THER IS NO etuce TO COMPARE WITH 
s. 


UR: 
THIS IS POSITIVE. AND WELL KNOWN 





OUR BLACK SILKS HAVE RECKIVED COM- 
MENDATIONS FPOM ALL QUARTERS. 





MIS8Ks’, C pie DREN’S and BOYS’ alae WON- 
DERFUL ASSORTMENT 





WE ALSO OFFER 2,500 DOZEN 


Leghorn Hats, 


At 45c., ic., 65c., Tic., 95c., up. 


Trimmed Bonnets, 


$1.50, $2, $2.50, $3, $3.50, $4, $4.50, up. 





OUR NEW 


SPRING CATALOGUE 


AND 


Price-List is Now Ready. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE PER AN-)| 


NUM, 25 CENTS. 
SINGLE COPIES, FIFTEEN CENTS, 


Orders by Mail Promptly Attended to. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311 1-23 GRAND ST., 
56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 65, 68 AND 70 ALLEN 8ST. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


MTH STREET AND 6TH AVENUE, N.Y, 











ALL THE NOVELTIES 1 
HATS AND SPRING MILLINERY NOW OPEN, 





LA FORGE KID GLOVES, IN 
OPERA AND SPRING SHADES, 


WE LEAD IN 


Black Dress Silks 


AND 


Black Dress Coods. 





OUR PRICES ARE LOWER 
THAN ANY OTHER HOUSE. 


FOREIGN NOVELTIES RECEIVED BY 
EVERY EUROPEAN STEAMER. 





ORD 


™ BY MAIL RECKIVE PROMPT AND 


CIAL CARE. CATALOGUKS MAILED 
FREE. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 








1840. 


“ JONES. 


— Z commit 
Fancy Goods, 4 4% Housefurnish’g Goods 


Millinery. 2 Zz ; $. Silverware, 
Boy’ Suits. Z % Glassware. 
Gloves. . a” 2 ree pkery. 
Laces 2” 7 £ a 





“ JONES * 


EIGHTH AVE. EIGHTH AVE. 
AND 





—U 








| Ninetee nth Street. Nineteenth Street. 


», JONES .. 


; 2” 


~ 


oO 


ered 
Cloths. 


Domestics. 


% 
Zz 
z 
i 
Z, 


“Silke. 
2 "'@ larpets. 








mZ Dress “Goods. 
wy a Suite &¢ Cloaks. 
ZZ Shawls, Skirts,&c . 


NEW AND RLEGANT IMPORTED AND bDo- 
MESTIC GOODS. GREAT INDUCEMENTS IN 
EVERY DEPARTMENT. UNLIKE ANY OTHER 
HOUSE, WE FURNI&8H COMPLETE PERSONAL 
AND HOUSEKEEPING OUTFITS. 

Send Stamp for our New Illustrated Catalogue. 

Strangers should not fail to visit our establish- 
ment. 

Orders by Mail will receive prompt attention. 


Upholstery. 


Furniture, 





KEYES, 


349 & 351 Sth Ave, New York 


Opening of Novelties in Silks, Suits, Dress 
Geods, Ladies’ Underwear, Fancy Goods, 
etc, Prices lower than ever before. Catalogues 
and samples sent free on application. 

Maii orders promptly attended to. 


KEYES, 


349 & 35! Sth Avenue. 





FROM AUCTION, 
A Cargo of China 


“MATTINGS 


WTITE-RED CHECK 


AND 


FANCY PATTERNS, 


Just landed, arriving too late for a contract de- 
livery, will be disposed of at less than cost of im- 
portation, s0me as low as 15c. per yard. 


CARPETS. 


FAST BLACK 
Gingham Umbrellas, 


The “Columbia’’ Umbrellas,WM. A. DROWN 
& CO., Sole Manufacturers, are the only Um- 
brellas meeting in every articular the re- 
quirements of a thoroughly good — at 
moderate price. They are of fine, soft 
ham, and being ABSOL UTELY FAST CO 0 
will not soil the most delicate garments by 
dripping. 

For sale by the best dealers throughout the 
country. 


None genuine unless stamped on handle 


‘Drown & Co., Makers, Fast Color.” 
WAREROOMS, &€., 
498 & 500 Broadway, New York, 
246 Market St., Philadelphia. 





USE 





And MILWARD’S 
“HELIX” NEEDLES. 
(IN PATENT WRAPPERS.) 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


Brooklyn Advertisements. 
PILLSBURY'S BEST MINNESOTA 


And other Choice Brands of Flour. 








BUTTER! 


The Best Creamery and also the Best Dairy Butter 
Fresh Every Day. 


rF ; ¢ a! 
H AM SS ! 
Choicest Sugar Cured Hams, “Whittaker,” * Davis, 
and other brands, and ageneral assortment of 
FINE FAMILY GROCERIES, 


J. THOMPBON, 121 ATLANTIC AVBE., Brooklyn 
Corner Henry Street. 


A. THOMPSON’S 


Kiestaurant and Confectionery, 
No. 30 CLINTON ST., 


Between Pierrepont and Fulton Streeta. 





Wedding Receptions, Parties, Dinners, etc., sup- 


| plied with a choice variety of 


Ice Creams, Ices, Charlotte de Russe, 
Jysters, Jellied Game, Pyramids, 
Mottoes, Bridal and Fancy 
Cakes, Flowers, etc. 





Our immense stock of Carpets, in all the differ- 
entgrades,with borders to match, at reduced price. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP, 


189-191 Sixth Sixth Ave., cor, 13th St. 


CARPETS. 


WE OFFER AN 


IMMENSE STOCK 


OF 


Our Own Manufacture, 


COMPRISING 
Wiltons, Axminsters, Body Brussels, 
Tapestry Brussels, Three - Plys, 
Ingrains, &c., &c., 


AT RETAIL. 


AMONG THEM ARE MANY ELEGANT 


New Styles and Designs 


THAT CANNOT BE FOUND ELSEWHERE, 
WITH BORDERS TO MATCH, 
BEING ay iS PRoDU CTION OF OUR OWN FAC.- 
TORIKS KNABL xt ae OFF — wan 

MOsT ES NIK Atl tx NEW 'TERN 
THEIR MANU FACTURE is free Gaammouuedl 
We also supply TURKISH, INDIA and other CAR- 











PETS and RUGS OF OUR OWN hes RATION. 
OIL-CLOTHS, RUGS, MATS EVERY 
nee 2 1ON OF FLUOR DOV- 


RING, ALL AT THE 


Lowest Rates Ever Offered. 


SPKCIAL INDUCEMENTS TO CHURCHES, 
HOTELS AND STEAMERS. 


J, & J, DOBSON, 


MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS, 
TAILERS, 


40 & 42 West 14th St., New York. 


Near Sixth Avenue Elevated R.R. Station, 
JOHN VAN GAASBECK, Manager. 


and RE- 





Entire outfits of Decorated China, Silver and 
Glass furnished. 
_Re liable Waiters sent in all cases. 


A Matter of Im portance to 
Peopte that have Feet. 


To Know Where to Get a Comfortable 


BOOT AND SHOE, 


The “ McComber” is the only last on which 
Boots and Shoes can be made to fit the Feet. 
For sale and made to order by 


F. EDWARDS, 


166 and 168 Atlantic St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


BURT'S SHOES. 


The Best Shoes are those 
made by we C. Burt, 
N.Y. Send to a D. 
& Co,, 27 Ful- 
ton St. ,Brook- 
lyn, N. 
who are his 
Special Ag’ts 
for their L- 
luetrated 
Goods forwarded by 
All orders will receive prompt 
Mention this paper. 


ALANSON CARTER. 


Late DAYTON & CARTER. Dealer tn 
HOUSE FURNISHINC COODS, 
FURNACES, STOVES AND FIRE-PLACE HEATERS. 
Always on band and put up in the most work- 
mantike manner. 
GARDEN VASES, PARK CHAIRS and SETTEES 
No. 530 FULTON 8ST. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


M. E. DOTY, 
GENT’S FURNISHING STORE 


Has just opened a New Line of Spring Goods, con- 
sisting of all the L atest Styles. A Spectehey made 
of BLAC ‘ECK-WEAR,_ Also has the 
Agency ofa TROY LAUNDRY ° where Collars 
and Cuffs can be laundried equal to new. 

213 Fulton St., near Concord, Brooklyn. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS. 


ware China and Gias« Goods, Majelica, 

oed and Fayence Ware, A fine as- 

pat an of Clecks, Bren and Elegant 
Fancy Geeds of our own importation. 


246,248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y, 


and No. 146 State St., Chicago, 















Catalogue and Price-List. 
mall or express. 
uttention. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. XTX., No. 21. 








Publisher's Department, 


New York, May 21, 1879. 














Editorial Department, — Letters for 
this department, and manuscripts offered for 
publication, should be addressed “ Editors 
Christian Union, 27 Park Place, New York.” 
Unaccepted articles will be returned, if, at 
the ttme they are sent, this is requested, and 
enough postage stamps ure enclosed. The 
Editors will not be responsible for the pres- 
ervation of manuscripts not accompanied by 
stamps. 





Business Department,.—Subscriptions 
and advertisements should be sent to “The 
Christian Union, New York City.” Subsorip- 
tions, $3 per annum; Clergymen, $2.50, post- 
age prepaid. Special cash commissions to 
Postmasters and others who act as agents. 
Advertising rates and estimates sent on appli- 
cation. Liberal discounts on large advertise- 
ments and on frequent insertions. Remit by 
draft, money order, or registered letter. Our- 
reucy sent unregistered is at the risk of the 
sender. Specimen copies sent on receipt of 
three cent stamp. 





Boston OFFICE: Shumway & Co., 21 Brom- 
field Street. 
CHICAGO OFFICE: Room 99, Ashland Block. 








Brain and Nerve Food, 


Vitalized Phosphates prepared from the 
nerve giving principles of the ox brain and 
wheat germ. Physicians have prescribed 160,- 
000 packages curing all forms of nervous dis- 
eases, impaired vitality and debility. 

F. CROSBY, 666 6th Ave., N. Y. 

By druggists or mail, $1. 





Keyes’s Emporium, 


The store of Wm. E. Keyes, at 349 and 351 
Eighth avenue, is well known to dwellers on 
the west side as containing one of the largest 
stocks of dry goods and fancy goods in the 
city. His'announcements for the spring season 
ure very attractive, both in respect to the 
goods and the prices at which they are sold. 
Large inducements are offered in silks, suits, 
dress goods, ladies underwear, etc., and in 
the lighter goods which, with the approach 
of summer, will be in extensive demand. 
Of mourning goods he has a full line, and 
he offers English and French crepes and veils 
at low figures. In suits and cloaks, too, 
bargains are to be had. Besides these, Mr. 
Keyes supplies infants’ underwear, blankets, 
cloths, linens, hosiery, carpets, oil cloths, 
shoes—everything indeed that is needed to 
furnish the house or adorn the feminine 
person. Mr. Keyes’s long-established reputa- 
tion for fair dealing and business enterprise 
justly entities him to confidence, while bis 
liberal offers to customers invite from them 
an equally generousresponse. His catalogue, 
which will be sent free on application, gives 
full details as to his stock, with illustrations, 
prices, directions for self-measurement, ete., 
so that any one may readily order goods 
without coming to the city. 





Pianos and Organs. 


We have heretofore called attention to the 
instruments of the Marchal & Smith Piano and 
Organ Co., offered at low prices on favorable 
terms. Messrs. Marchal & Smith now offer 
an orgaa, having three sets of reeds—two sets 
of five octaves and one set of three octaves— 
at $70. The instrument bas eleven stops, and 
is in a walnut case, is made with upright bel- 
lews, improved swelis, steel bellow-spriugs, 
and is guaranteed by the company for six 
years. It will be sent to any part of the 
world on receipt of any order which will 
secure payment or return of the organ. The 
company’s practice is to allow a certain length 
of time in which the quality of the instru- 
ment may be tested, and if not found to be 
satisfactory they will take it back and refund 
the money, which has meanwhile been de- 
posited in the hands of a third party. No 
complaint has ever come to us of Messrs. 
Marchal & Smith’s dealings, and we have 
no reason to believe that their instruments 
are not all that is represented. 





Carpets. 


Messrs. Hardenberg & Co. are successors to 
the oid and well-known firm of Stewart & Co., 
and have opened their store at the old stand, 
174 Fulton 8t., Brooklyo. Messrs. Stewart & 
Co.’s reputation is so well known, and 80 raany 
of our readers have been in the habit of deal- 
ing with that firm to their entire satisfaction 
that they wili be glad to learn that the business 
is to be continued under substantially the 
same auspices, and that they may rely upon 
receiving from Messrs. Hardenberg & Co. the 
same fair treatmentand generous dealing that 
they have bitherto experienced at the hands 
of their predecessors. Their stock is selected 
with excellent taste and is offered at prices 
reasonable enough to suit the taste of any 
customer. 


Breadstuffs and Groceries. 

One of the most attractive-looking grocery 
stores in the City of Brooklyn is that of Mr. J 
Thompson, 121 Atlantic avenue, corner of 
Henry street. Its large show-windows are 
plenteously stocked with inviting goods, and 
its long continuance on the same site attests 
the business capacity of its proprietor and 
the merit of his goods, whilst Mr. Thompson’s 
customers know from experience his gener- 
ous treatment and fair dea'ing. Their atten- 
tion is specially invited, at present, to the 
announcement elsewhere inserted, of a spec- 
ial line of Pillsbury’s best Minnesota and 
other brands of flour. 





Thompson’s Restaurant,—There is 
probably bardly any one in Brooklyn who is 
unfamiliar with the restaurant and confec- 
tionery establishment of Mr. A. Thompson, 
30 Clinton street, between Pierrepoint and 
Fulton, for amongst the first-class rooms of 
that description it takes the leading place as, 
a pleasant and familiar refreshment resort 
after the concerts at the Academy. Mr. 
Thompson is also noted fcr the excellent 
taste and elegant manner in which he sup- 
plies wedding receptions and supper parties 
with creature comforts—entire outtits of 
silver, china and glass being furnished at the 
shortest notice, together with skillful and re- 
liable attendants. 





Gentlemen’s Furnishing Store.—A 
new line of spring goods, in the latest styles, 
bas just been opened by M. E. Doty, of 213 
Fulton street, near Concord, Brooklyn, who 
further makes a specialty of black neckwear, 
to which special attention is invited by ad- 
vertisement in another column. 





Reader! Send eleven cents to pay for mailing 
the handsome bvok of “Chvice Selections for 
Autograph Albums, containing friendly, affection- 
ate, humorous, and other verses,’ which we send 
asa premium to LEISUKE HoUks, and we will 
send you & month's subscription to the Mugazine 
free. it has wore choice reading and better ilius- 
trations than any other for the price. Please re- 
pay this gift by showing to all friends. Catalogue 
1) desirable and curious articles toall. J. L. 
PATTEN & CoO., 47 Barclay street, New York. 


Fifty Per Cent, Saved 


by using Higgins’ German Laundry Soap. 
Because it is pure. 





Hats for gentlemenat popular prices. Cor- 
rect styles ready. Fine silk bats $5. Burke, 
214 Broadway, N. Y. 








Susurance Hotes. 


by Mr. Pierson, the Receiver of the Guardian 
Life Co., bas been released. He could not 
furnish bail, and of course he is utterly unable 
to pay back the large sum for which the Re- 
ceiver holds him respoasible. 
nothing to be gained by holding him in prison, 


in which Mr. Henry J. Furber, the former 
Financial Manager of the Charter Oak Life, 
and an officer in the Universal Life, is intor 


ance wrecker of the United States, and he 
succeeded in “amalgamating” and selling 
out half a dozen companies. Strangely 
enough, Mr. Furber seems to have escaped all 
responsibility for his acts, and successfully 
tights in the courts by the aid of the million 


the Universal, Guardian and North American 
Life transactions. The Superintendent of 
Insurance, in examining the conditionjof the 


managed, said that the management was 
“almost entirely criminal.’”’ For several 


various subterfuges was made to appear 


sums on collateral and put into the assets to 
do duty for a few days, and then returned to 


lic was wrought up to the bighest pitch in rela- 
tion to insurance peculation, application was 
made to the District-Attorney of this city for 
the arrest of Mr. Furber. That official ex- 
amined the report of the State Superintend- 
ent, and said Mr. Furber was clearly liable 
for perjury; but he never made! the first 
move looking toward the punishment of the 
criminal. Mr. Furber has often declared 
his utter disregard for courts and criticism, 
and thus far his money and his effrontry have 
carried him through. Pierson began his 
“four million dollar suit” just about this 
time, and the poor policy-holders hoped that 
something would be done to make Furber 
disgorge, but this suit bas never been heard 
of since the compiaint was served. If it was 
a good suit then, it:ought to be a good suit 
now, and there is no reason for not pushing it 
to a legitimate conclusion. The trouble with 
the receivershios of the life companies is 
that they are conducted and controlled by 
politicians. They are anxious to begin 
law suits because they give occupation to 
many friends. They never want to have 





any matter settled, because the policy- 


—Mr. F. A. Freeman, who has been in the | 
custody of the Sheriff for the past three 
months, having been arrested on a suit begun | 


There was | 


and consequently an agreement was made | 
resulting in his obtaining his liberty. | Ul. ec. 6s 
Mr. Pierson has a $4,000,000 suit on hand, | 


ested. Mr. Furber was tbe champion insur- | 


or more doliars be made by sharp practice in | 


North American Life, whose affairs Furber | 


years the company was insolvent, but by | 


sound. Checks were borrowed for immense_ 


their owners. About a year ago, when the pub- | 


holders might then get something. The 
consequence is, nothing ever is settled, and 
no company yet placed in the hands of a 
receiver has been wound up. 

—* La Confiance”’ is the title of the last for- 
eign competitor for fice insurance business in 
this country. It is a popular company in 
Paris, has a large capital, and will no doubt 
succeed on this side of the water. 

—The American fire companies have not 
yet come to an agreement upon a minimum 
premium rate, and they are not likely to do 
so. The interests of the large and small com- 
panies cannot be served apparently, and the 
probability is that a long warfare and general 
scramble for business will ensue. The sinall 
companies will succumb, and retirement and 
reinsurance is the outlook for many offices. 

—The insurance companies which issued 
policies on the life of Col. Dwight, it appears, 
are not satisfied with the verdict of the coron- 
er’s jury of Binghbampton, and they have de- 
cided to contest the claims in the courts. The 
general opinion is that the companies will lose 
by doing so, on account of the feeling it will 
engender. The life companies appreciate 
this latter point and of course have no desire 
to injure their own busipess and lessen their 
receipts. This would be a short-sighted and 
foolish policy. The companies claim, how- 
ever, that in this instance they have a mani- 
fest duty to perform. -They believe they are 
in the right and they will abide results. If 
they are successful in the end they are of the 
opinion that the insurance business will be 
aided by the contest. 








Financial. 








FINANCIAL QUOTATIONS. 
From Monday, May 12, to Saturday, 
May 17. 
Gevernment Bonds.— 
(These figures indicate the highest nominal! rates.) 
Monday. Wednesday. Saturday, 
May 12. May 17. 
-- 16% .. P 


















6a. 1881. © . 16% Wi 
5s. funded, 188l.r. . 1G3}5 ....... coccecs 1K 
5s, funded, 1881. ¢... 105% cove W3%H  ... 000 15% 
1891, r. Wx coe ee. WOH 
cocceee W746 
102& 
coccccce coe WB cccsece 108% onc. 00. 102% 

6s, currency, .. 124% 125 


68. currency... ee 
68. currency....... . 


y oe 
&a. currency, 19, J.J. 124% . 
6s. currency........ ° 









Ala., 58, 1883..... ace & 110 
Ala., 58, 1886........ 47 10 
la.. Se, (886........ 47 - 106 
Ala., 8s, 1888..... geo "91....120 
Ala, 38, M. & 2 ae 
Ala., 88, A&C.RR 7 122 
| Ala., 88 of '92....... 20 a 
Alabama 8a, "93... . 20 "83-4-5 104 
| Ala., class A,2to5, 47% . M4 
| Ala., Class A, small 47 -C.. N.C. 104 
| Ala.,Class B,-5s..... 2 x of RK. 78, C.0. 84 

” -C. i 4% 

5% 
Mu“ 
4 

246 

246 

| a. 0S 

Obio fa, ISL. 2.0.2... 104% 
| Obio 6s, ’86.... -. 10 


| Rhode island 68.C.. 112 
| South Carolina ts.. 25 


do 3.4). 10 
do A.&O0.. 10 
do F.Act. "66 10 


do ta.L, C.89.4) 10 
do 68, L.C.’29A KU 10 
do 7s, of 1888...... 10 
do non-t. vds.. 


eo. 1% 
10t | Tenn. fs, old, "W-2-8 34% 
106 5 32 








. | Tenn. 68, 0.D8....... 

| Mich. 7s, 186)........ 112 | Tenn. 6s8,0.bs8. o.ser. 42 

| Mo. te, due ’#2 or '83 104 | Va. tis, n. b., "66..... 35 
Mo. ts, due '86...... 10545 Va. te, n. b., 67..... 34 
Mo. 6w, due '87...... 106% Va. ts, consol. bds.. 78 
Mo. 68, due ’s8...... 107 «| Va. 6s,ex mat.C... 57% 
Mo. 68 due 's9or 90 107 =| “Va. 6a, C, 2d series.. 39% 
Mo. A. U., due 92. 105% Va.6e, Def.bas..... i* 

| Mo.F, ba. due 4-95. LO | D. ot C, 3.658, 19%... 86% 
Mo. H & St J. '86....105% D. of C. 3, t68, R.... 8X 


Mo.H. &8. J. due "87. 155s | 
Foreign Exchange.— 


#0 days. 3 dava. 
| London prime bankers, 4.874 @4.87% 4.88% @4.89 








Wholesale Prices Farm Produce. 


| For the week ending May 17, 1879. 
| Butter.—Receipts for the week were 21,5% pkgs. 
| Exports, 9,804 pkgs. The transit of the market 
| from spring-make private duiry butter to regular 
creamery product is a tight fit on the price. 
| Grocers have been buying the private dairy at lic., 
| l6c., 17@i8e. Creameries now come in, and if 
| packed in Welch tubs (the present favorite 
| pack for shippers) go fer export at 1%@20c. This 
| establishes the price for creamery butter, and 
| grocers and market men, being unwilling to pay it, 
| shop about and figure fine tojeither buy.creameries 
| for les# or else to find dairy butser choice enough 
| to take its place at less money. The market sums 
| up at 19@2c. for specially fancy creamery butter 
| in Welch tuos for export or to best home trade, 
and W@l9ec. for choice sweet-cream creameries. 
| and 19@18c. for best dairy butter, with any irregular 
mude or heated stock selling down according to 
| condition and quality. The market {is lugged up 
| to 20c. for the extreme price, bat it don’t work 
| there freely, and closes weak. We quote: Sour 
| cream creameries, fresh make, 18@%Wc.; sweet- 
‘cream creameries, fresh make, 16@l8c.; choice 
| dairy butter in lots, 15@i6c.; fair to good dairy but- 
ter in lots, second, lW@iic. ; common to poor, 7@9. 
Cheese.—Receipts for the week were 17.306 
boxes. Exports, 33,266 boxes. Holders are com- 
pelled to accept very low prices for balance of old 
stock. New has arrived more freely than expected, 





gone freely at 74@7c., quite considerable stock 
has arrived more or less heated or poor in quality, 
and been sold at very irregular rates. Mr. Henry 
Kemp, avery close observer of the movewent of 
the cheese trade, reviews its position as follows. 
He says: Take 


1867-8, receipts 1,325,000 boxes, equal to par or 100 


1868-9, - 1,050,000 * re) 
1849-70, © 1,394,000 ** ™ 2 105 
1870-1, - 1,594,000 ” sie iW 
1871-2. i 1,460,000 sg “ = 1 

772-3, ‘i 1,774,000 * i ” 125 
1873-4. 1,974,000 * : ™ My 
Is74-5, = 2,079,000 * = = 158 
1875-4, . 2,401,000 ~ - ~ ra 
1876-7, “ig 1,898,000 ** = a 145 
1877-8, ™ 2,497,000 ** ™ - 181 
1878-4, - 3,266,000 ** ™ ad 26 


thus showing thut the supply of cheese in this 
market has increased, as compared with that of the 
season of 1868, 146 per cent., and, comparing with 
1876-7, it has increased seventy per cent. in the short 
space of two years. The exports also, taking the 
seuson 1867-8 as at par or 100, show 276 per cent., for 
1878-9 an increase of 176 per cent. ia eleven years, and 
sixty-four per cent. in two years. To give further 
reason why the Knglish market has been glutted 
and prices reducea to the lowest point reached in 
filty years would bea waste of words. However, 
it must not be lost sight of that the extraordinary 
make of this past season, 1878-9, was largely owing 
to the spring of last year being nearly a month 
earlier than usaal, and the fall keeping free from 
early frost—in fact, making the grass a month 
longer than the average of seasons—a situation 
which jast now bids fairto be reversed for the 
coming year. There cannot be a doubt but that 
both butter and cheese until, say the tast two years, 
have been more remunerative than any other 
farm produce, and they have been about the last 
to beaffected by the general depression in business. 
it was not until wages of labor had failen back to 
nearly where they were ten years ago in Kurope 
(and before the war here) that dairy produce felt 
it, and reacted to a like low price; and, if present 
values continue, nothing is surer than that dairy 
production will gradually decrease, until the price 
of it becomes a: justed to all other commodities: 
We quote: State Factory, new full cream, fancy, 
T4@ike; good tu choice, 6@7c.; half skim, 3@tic. 
skimmed, 2@3e. 
Eggs.—The market has been steady. Sales of 
some car-loads of choice Western murks early in 
the week at 12c., and closing at Ilc. for the whole- 
sale top. 
Beans.—We quote: Marrows, per bush., 62 Ibs., 
$1.25@$1.40; mediums, per bush ., 62 Ibs., $1.20@$1.35. 
Dressed Calves, per |b., 5@7c. 
Dried Apples are very quiet. Prime New York 
sliced, 4@5c,; prime New York and Ohio quar- 
ters, 4@4%c.; evaporated fruit, 8@llc. 

Live Poultry.—Old roosters, per Ib., 5@6c.; 
fowls, per Ib., 10@!lc.; turkeys, per Ib., il@lic.; 
ducks, per pair, 0@70c. 








OFFICE OF Fisk & Hatcu, / 
No. 5 Nassau Street, 
NEw York, May 19th, 1579. j 
To Banks and Others, holders of called 
Five-Twenties and Ten-Forties, in refer 
ence to the Sale of Four Per Cent. Bonds 
and the remaining supply. 


Referring to our various circulars of Apri 
21st, 23d, 30th, and May 9th, we would call 
your attention to the startling fact that in 
less than thirty days from the date of the 
first circular issued in reference to the 
‘Final Sale of the Four Per Cents,” only 
thirty millions remain at this date out of 
the $121,000,000 then offered to the holders 
of the called Five-Twenty and Ten-Forty 
Bonds. In the meantime, the market for 
them has widened, and the demand in- 
creased at steadily advancing prices, aud 
this is likely to continue until every dollar 
of the supply is exhausted, and leave the 
holders of at least $150,000,000 Ten- Forties 


|and Five-Twenties unsupplied from first 


hands, who will then have to depend for 
their Four Per Cents on re-sales by holders 
who may be tempted to sell by the higher 
prices that may be expected to prevail 
when the amount now in the hands of the 
First National Bank and their associates is 
exhausted. 

Since our circular of the 9th instant, 
$40,000,000 have been sold, of which $15,- 
000,000 have gone in one lot to London 
bankers; and as they bid for double that 
amount, which could not be spared them at 
the then price, it is evident that the London 
market will absorb further large amounts. 
We stated in our circular of April 30ch our 
belief that London would take $100,000,000 
within the present year. Weare now con- 
vinced that they will want $50,000,000 dur- 
ing the next three months, if they can be 
had from this market at any price within 
their reach; and when it is remembered 
that at 108.69 the American Four Per Cent. 
Consols will still pay three and a half per 
cent., or one-half per cent. more than 
British Consols, and also that the glut of 
capital is so great in London that it is 
loaning at one per cent. per annum, it is 
obvious that our Four Per Cent. Bonds 
may not be considered out of their reach 
at five per cent. premium in this market, 
or even at a higher price. 

We long ago expressed our conviction 
that when the United States Government 





and while choice factories in good condition have 


should have completed the issue of Four,Per 
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Cents the investment markets of the world | 
would compete for their possession; and | 
that this prediction is receiving its full and 
literal verifieation, much sooner even than 
we expected, is apparent. 

It is no longer questioned that the credit 
of the United States Government is fully 
equal to that of Great Britain; and it is 
beginning to be seen that there is no reason 
why the one should hereafter pay four per 
cent. while the other pays but three. We 
are now convinced that if our Government 
will rise to the full measure and value of its 
financial strength and credit, the $800,000,000 
of Fives and Sixes of 1881 can be funded into 
a fifty-year three per cent. bond, and the 
conviction that such may prove to be the 
result is rapidly growing in the public 
mind, 

It must be remembered that our bonds 
represent the great growing country of the 
world; that our resources and ability to pay 
are increasing with tremendous strides; that 
no taxation in any form or manner can 
ever touch principal or income; that we 
have proved our integrity and good faith as 
a nation through the severest strain that 
ever tested a nation’s virtue and credit; 
that our National Banks, Savings Banks, 
Trust Companies, Insurance Companies, 

istates, and the vast accumulations of the 
people, must have Government,Bonds at any 
price fand any income; {that, now that the 





Government has ceased for a time to issue 
bonds, the accumulating and almost idle 
deposits of the Old World, will, to a greater 
extent than ever before, seek safety and 
certainty of income in our national securi- 
ties. Respectfully, Fisk & Hatcn. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New Yorks, January 22d, 1879. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement 07 
ita affairs on the 31st December, 1878. 


Premiums received on Marine 
Risks, from ist January, 1878, to 


Bist December, 1878..............- $4,009,309 47 
Premiums on Potictes not marked ad i 
off 1st January, 1878.............-- 1,848,697 36 


Total amount of Marine Premiums, $5,858,006 82 
No Policies have been issued upon 

Life Risks; nor upon Fire discon- 

nected with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked Off from Ist Jan- 

uary, 1878, to 3ist December, 1878, 4,186,024 92 


Losses paid during the $$$ 
same period.......... $2,012,784 45 
Returns of Pre- Se 


miums and 

Expenses. .. . $859,960 58 
Che Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and State of New 

York Stock, City, Bank and other 





SO errs 10,086,758 00 | 
Loans secured by Stocks, and other- | 

WED, . nos cccccccegercsece scccsevees 704,200 00 | 
Real Estate and claims due the | 

Company. estimated at. h19.0R84 AO 
Premium Notes & Bilis” Receivable, 1, Boe. 250 74 | 
Cash in Bank..... ....-.ccece.ceeees 381,210 9% 





$13,320,463 16 
Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer 
tifleates of profits will be paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Fourth of February’ next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 
1875 will be redeemed and paid to the holderge 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Fourth of naam next 
from which date all interest thereon will cease 
The certificates to be produced at the time of 
payment, and canceled, 

A dividend of Thirty per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company, for 
the year ending 31st December, 1878, for which 
certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, 
the Sixth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAP?IAN, Sec’y. 


Total Amount of Assets..... 


——=Q=——— 
TRUSTEES: 


Horace Gray, 
Epmunpb W. Cor.igs, 


7. D. Jonss, 
CHaRLE& DENNIS, 
W.H. H. Moors, Joun ELLIoT?, 
Lewis CurTIs, ALEXANDER V. BLAKE, 
CaARLes H, Russe, Roser. B. MINTURN, 
James Low, CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 
Davin LANE, GroreE W. LANE, 
Gorvon W. BuRNHAM, RKopeErT L. STUART, 
FRANCIS SKIDDy, James G. DeForest, 
Ws. Srurais, FREDERICK CHAUNCEY, 
ApoLpH LEMOYNE, CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
Josian A, Low, WILLIAM BRYCE, 
Wiis E. Dopar, Wi.uraM H. Foaa, 
RovaL PHELPs, Perer V. Kina, 
Tuomas F, Younas, TuHos. B. CoppINGTon, 
C. A, HAnpb, Horace K. THurBeEr, 
Joun D. HEWLETT, A, A, Raven, 
Witiiam H. Wess, WILuiaAM DgeGRooT, 
Caar_es P. BurpETT, Bensamin H. FIEvp. 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Prea. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-Prea. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-Prea. 








Those answering an Advertisement 
will confer a favor u szo= the Adver- 





The United States Life 


Insurance Company 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
(incorporated 1850.) 
261 262 & 263 Broadw: ay. N. Y. 
EEE $4.874,917 O1. 
Surplus.. .... — 826,873 99. 
JAMES BU E “a - - President, 
(Also President of the Imp. and Traders’ Na- 
tional Ban 
Cc. P. FRALEIGH, Secretary 
T. H. BROSNAN, Superintendent. 
GEO. H. BURFORD, Actuary. 
AU Endowment Policies and Approved Claims duc 
vo tan will be discounted at7 per cent. upon present- 
at 
All All forms of Life and Endowment Policies issued. 


LIVERPOOL & | 


LONDON & 
GLOBE 








Insurance Company. 


United States Branch. 





| 
=~ 
| 


Statement January 1, 1879. 


Assets in United States. $4,301,897.07 

Total Liabilities, including 
He-MBurance.... 2.6.00... % oer ant at 
21 


| Surplus . sae emnee 1,871. 291. 


Income in U.S. during 1878... 2 600,583. 34 
Expenditures, including 
Re itcedex -<<raeneeesden 1,971,219.83 
J. E. PULSFORD, 
N. ¥. OFFICE, RESIDENT MANAGER, 
45 William St. | 


CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO. 


OFFICES: New York, 100 Broadway. 





j Brooklyn, cor. Court and Mon 
Bide. tague Sts., and No. 106 Broad- 


way, E. 
Cash Assets, Jan. Ist, 1879 


-. $3,327. 221. 74 


Keserve for losses, dividends, ete. “228 26 
Capital (patd up in cash).......... 1. 600.000. 00 
Unearned Reserve Fund.......... 


FROG OTM 5 Secs c0004.0ccnedeowes 1/038, 4:2: "34 
ie nv Gee. & ., HOPE, President. 


INSURANCE | 

p COMPANY | 
OF BROOKLYN. 

OFFICES: New York, Western Union Tel, 

egraph Building, Broadway, cor. Dey St- 


B kl 12 114 Court St. 
ne oe rookiy, E. D., 98 Broadway 


STATEMENT, JAN. 1, 1879. 
ASSETS. 
United States naw par $1,023,700, 
MAFKCE VRIUE 2. ccccccec-coscee soccces $1,075,413 00 
Loans on Bond and ee 












rity valued at $419,750) 218,750 00 
Loans on demand, (security valued at | 

tiche ake cbasepiceesthéns6ecteeeenss 76,375 00 | 
Other bonds par $489,902 30, market 

VOIUD. cococccccccsescoccoccccccccseseccccs 448,962 06 
Cash in Bank and Office.... ...........-+ Ais 070 9 
Real Mstate, unincumbered...... ...... | 
Premiums tn course of Collection 265 64 | 
interest Accrued...........0.+se.00. 13,473 97 | 





Sulvages, Reinsurance, C Iaims, Wr 
MDB A ppas mbuDy CUGsrs ss reeecsewenwee coe 70,042 Ba | 










$2,735,654 16 
LIABILITIES. 
Reserve for Re-insurance............+.. F79€,730 31 
Reserve for all Unpaid Loss Claims.... ac ‘o10 = 
All other Liabilities. : 9,680 9: 
CAPITAL STOCK 1.600;000 00 
NET SURPLUS... 781,322 36 





#272 735,654 16 
STEPHEN g ROWELL, Pr esident, 
PHILANDER SHAW 
-Pres’t nnd Sec’y. 


Vice 
An Elegant Gift Boox. “Golden Thoughts on 


WASTE SILK. 


Sewing Silk and Machine Twist, Black or Colors, 
sent by mail. 30 cents per ounce. Send for Circu- 
lar about Knitting Silk. Address 
BRAINERD, ARMSTRONC & CO. | 

469 Broadway, New York. 

Postage Stamps accepted as money. 


supplied to conswmers at 
Fl E rices lower than ever known 
before. These fine qualities | 


seldom reach the interior, 
being sold only in large cities #nd among the very 
wealthy. Send for reduced price-list, and compare 
with other houses. 
Consumers’ Importing Tea Co., 
P.O, Box 4236. S Church St., N. Y¥. City. 


ALWAYS SELECT THE BEST. 


YADSWORTHMARTINEZ LONGMAN 






















endorsed by vy eee ER a. ee PAINTER. 
COVERING: TY & DURABILITY 
EXCEED ANY KNOWN PAINT. Buildings 
Painte d with our Prepere dP: aints, if not s2 atisface 
tory, will be Renaiuted at our Expense. 


207 PEARL STREET, N. Y. 









REED & BARTON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SILVER-PLATED TABLE WARE 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


Would Call Special 
Attention to Their 
PATENT 
China-Lined 
Ice Pitchers. 


The lining is 
held in posi- 
tion by the 
thumb-screws 
in the cover, 
and can be ea- 
sily removed, 
thus enabling 

every part to 
be cleaned, 
leaving no 
‘chance for the 
collection of 
rust or other 
foreign matter 
between the 
lining and out- 
er wall. The 
lining is made 
of fine stone 
china, and has 
no equal for 
preserving ice 
and keeping 
water pure. 








686 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


For Sale by dealers in Silver and Silver-Plated Ware, 





CONSUMPTION 


And Diseases of the 


THROAT and LUNGS. 


Of all the diseases which afflict humanity, CONSUMPTION occupies the first rank. Yet it 
is a disease which readily yields to appropriate treatment, and can be radically cured by simply 
edministering the appropriate remedy. 

‘ me = 
Twenty Wears’ Trial. 


with a success unparalleled in the annals of medicine, has conclusively established the value of 


WINCHESTER’S 
HYPOPHOSPHITE 


Of Lime and Soda 


in the treatment of Consumption and Pulmonary Diseases, Jt is the only Remedy which reaches 
and at once removes the very cause of the Disease, effecting cures and accomplishing results which no 
other remedy or method of treatment has ever equalled or even approached, 

It acts promptly and certainly in all cases of CONSUMPTION, and in all stages of the Disease, 
POSSESSING A POWER IN THE SYSTEM GREATER THAN ANY OTHER REMEDY KNOWN 
TO MEDICAL SCIENCE 


The Effect of the Remedy 


| Upon the cough and expectoration is very rapid, causing their disappearance or alleviation some 
times in a few days, The night sweats almost always disappear at the end of a week or ten days, 
The pains over the chest, which many patients feel so acutely, cease or diminish very consider- 
ably in a few days, The patient feels, on the second or third day, and sometimes even from the 
first, a decided increase of strength and a renewed feeling of vigor, comfort and cheerfulness. 


The Appetite 


is stimulated and restored. The Blood is enriched and replenished. The patient rapidly gains 
flesh and strength, and ALL THE GENERAL “SYMPTOMS OF THE DISEASE RAPIDLY DIS- 
APPEAR, 

ee Every case of uncomplicated Consumption can certainly be cured by WINCHESTER’S HY PO- 
PHOSPHITE OF LIME AND SODA, which is acknowledged to be the GREATEST ANTIDOTE 
to that formidable disease which has ever fallen to the lot of man to possess, 


Prices, #1 and #2 per Bottle. 
PREPARED ONLY BY 


WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 


No. 36 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, 
” Be sure and get WINCHESTER’S genuine preparation. 
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HOW TO SUPPORT A FAMILY OF 
FOUR ON TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A 
DAY. 

" N ARY was not a very strong woman, 
“ and she had four to support on twen 

ty-five cents a day, and by self-denial and 
arithmetic she did it. Her rent was fifty 
cents a week, and there was fuel to buy and 
oiland food. This is the way she did it : She 
appropriated seven cents each day for rent, 
six for fuel, two for oil, and ten for food. 
Now the oil never cost quite the daily two 
cents for Sundays and in summer she used | 
none, so out of the oil money came the lack 
ing cent for rent, and whatever else was 
saved out of it went for a wick, a chimney, | 
or something of that kind. She arranged | 
with a coal merchant to bring him thirty - 
six cents each Saturday evening; her coal 
was safe in her cellar, the men mixed it 
with coke for her, and in summer she used 
so little that her money accumalated in his 
hands and he put fuel in her cellar for it 
when fuel was cheapest, and so her winter 
supply was suflicient as she doled it out. 
As she had a fire and co iweniences for wash 
ing and ironing, a poor neighbor did her 
washing and Mary’s together in Mary’s 
cellar every week and ironed for both; a 
tub of suds was left, and at night Mary 
scoured her room and cleaned her windows 
and furniture. Her place was always clean, | 
so were her children; consequently they 
were healthy. Early every morning she 
sent out the boy and girl with a bag and a 
basket to pick up bits of wood, paper and 
pasteboard for kindling. In Summer some- 
times the supply was good enough to boil 
the water and so save coal. The little chil- 
dren returned early from their expedition ; 
the boy washed and combed and hurried to 
a grocer’s, a baker’s, and a butcher’s in the 
vicinity, to see if there were any errands 
er any sidewalk-cleaning for him, Regu- 
larly he went each morning, and if there 
was work he got for it his breakfast ora 
penny or a stale loaf. The food thus given 
him for his work was the sole Sabbath sup- 
ply, for on Sunday Mary was earning noth- 
ing. Saturday mornings the boy cleaned 
steps or areas for a couple of houses inan 
adjacent street, getting for his work soap- 
fatof which his prudent mother made her | 
soap, and in quantity sufficient to enable ber |= 
to trade some to the grocer’s wife for the | 
lye she used. On Saturdays, also, both the 
boy and girl extended their fuel hunt and 
offered their services at more stores and 
stalls for errands, and the pennies or worn 
clothing earned in this way supplied the 
family wardrobe, though it cost the mother 
many a late evening’s work in patching and 
turning to make it do. 

‘‘Every day the boy and girl went to the 
public school and, encouraged, by their 
mother, worked hard,as those who knew that 
schooling was a boon and meant something 
to them. On Sabbaths, clean, if shabby and | 
thinly clad, they all four took the most ob- | 
scure seat in amission church. They never 
begged uvs vbisuded che’ troubles on peo- | 
ple, and I doubt if they were known or | 
ever got any help beyond perhaps a trifle | 
now and then from the school teacher.”’ 

‘* Still, I cannot comprehend how ten cents 
a day fed four, even with an occasional meal 
to the boy and a stale loaf.’’ 

“Nor did I until I got Mary’s bill of fare | 
and ferreted out her method of making | 
two ends meet. She always traded at the | 
same shops, decent shops where she was | 
known, and carryitg some basin or pitcher | 
of her own for her small purchases she | 
saved the shop-keepers paper and string, 
and so they did not begrudge serving her in 
littles. She asked the butcher to save her 
bones and meat trimmings, which she could 
buy by the two or three cents worth, more | 
to flavor ber food than to be fcod. As she | 
regularly bought at the same place, she | 
often received little gifts or accommoda- 
tions which eked out her store.’ 

Miss Help searched in her desk, drew out 
a slip of paper and read this poor woman’s | 
method of feeding four people for ten cents | 
a day: 1 

“Monday: one-half pound barley, three 
cents; half a pound corn meal, two cents; 











| and her own eyes. 


before was, with molasses, their breakfast; a 
few of the beans had also been retained and 


| boiled with the pork and seme meal, was a 


dinner, and corn meal and a little molasses 
made their supper. The salt would suttice 


{them for a week, and the molasses was not 


all used thatday. Wednesday: three cents 
for potatoes, unless potatoes were dear, and 
if so she bought instead the cheapest vege- 
bles to be had; two cents for bones or scraps 


| to boil with the vegetables; half a pound of 
| split peas and two cents for corn meal. 
| Thursday: 


three cents for pork, three cents 
for beans, three cents for barley and one 
cent for pepper. Friday: four cents for 
corn meal, three cents for molasses, three 
cents for peas. Saturday: three cents for 


| beans, four cents for butcher's scraps and 
| three cents for potatoes, cabbage, or some 


other vegetable. Sunday had to take its 
chance on a loaf earned by the boy at the 
baker’s or a little food saved out of the 
week, or some giftto the boy for 1unning 
the grocer’s errands. If by any chance 
Mary saved a cent out of her day’s food, it, 
with every cent earned by the children, 
went into a little box as a saving for clothes 
or the inevitable shoes for winter. ‘Their 
living seemed a daily miracle ; it was the 
miracle of perseverance, sound judgment 


| and careful calculation, Mary took all the 


sleep which she could, sparing herself sew- 
| ing at night, and so saved fi:el and lights, 
Her food was regularly 
taken, cooked as well as possible, and al- 


| ways of a kind to bring the best returns in 


heaith and strength. They worked in this 
way for five years, the boy earning more 
money as he needed more clothes; then, at 
thirteen, he got a situation with the coal 
man. In two years more the girl got a place 
with the baker’s wife, for all the neighbor- 
hood had learned to respect this family in 
thtir struggles against beggary. For two 
years before she went out the girl had 
helped her mother in sewing and so secured 
her clothing; the youngest girl had fallen 
heir to the kindling-gathering, area-cleaning 
and errands. When her sister was elevated 


| to aservant’s position, this child helped her 


mother with the sewing; she is now twelve, 
aud the whole family is thriving in every 
way.”—[Sunday Afternoon for May. 





Christian Union Extras, 


No. |. Our Church Work: A Series 
of Papers by the Rev. Stephen H. Tyng, 
Jr... D.D. 5 cents. 


No. 2. How to Study the Bible, by 
the Kev. Lyman Abbott, 15 cents. 


No. 3. Henry Ward Beecher in the 
West (with Steel-plate Mngraving of Mr. 
Beecher). In which he has given sketches of 
the people and places on his route. 15 cents. 


No. 4. The Russo-Turkish War 
(with a Map embracing the Seat of War and the 
surrounding country). Comprising in seven 
articles the origin ana growth of tho MASTETD 
Question. 15 cents. 

No. 5. The Strike and its Lessons: 
Two addresses by Henry Ward Beecher. 
A verbatim report of what he really did say 
about the labor strikes. 15 cents. 

No. 6. The Background of Mys- 
tery. A verbatim report of Henry Ward 
Beecher’s Sermon on the question of Eternal 
Punishment. 10 cepts. 

No. 7. A Layman’s Thoughts on 
Preaching. A series of papérs by a dis- 
tinguished member of the New York Bar, in 
which he telis the ministers, not how to preach, 
but what are aiayman’s thoughts on the sub- 
ject. 15 cents. 

No. 8. The Future State. Contents: 
THE PROBLEM AND ITS PERPLEXITIKES. 
By the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. KNDLESS 
PUNISHMENT. By the Rev. 8. ©. Bartlett, 
D.D., Pres. of Dartmouth College. THE RES- 
TITUTION OF ALL THINGS. By the Kev. 
Andrew Jukes, of the Church of England. 
CONDITIONAL IMMORTALITY. By the Rev. 
J. H. Pettingeil (“Clericus”). THE PROB. 
LEM OF THE FUTURE. By the Rey. Lyman 
Abbott. 15 cents. 


No. 9. Christian Work on Busi- 


ness Principles, A Paper read before the 
Congregational State Conference, Ohio, by E. 
L. Day. 10 cents. 

4No. 10. Christianity Unchanged 
by Changes. Two Addresses on the “ Signs 
of the Times,” by HENKY WARD BgrecuER. 1 
cents. 


half pound dried beans, three cents; scrap | No. 11. How to Spend the Sum- 


meat, two cents. The corn meal made into 
mush was their breakfast; the beans and 
half the scrap meat to flavor them made 
dinner; half the barley boiled with a little 
scrap meat madea supper. You see, here 
were three very wholesome, nourishing, 





digestible dishes, capable of going a long 
way in supporting existence. Tuesday: 


salt pork, three cents; molasses, three cents; | 


salt, two cents; half a pound of corn meal, 
two cents. The barley left from the day 


mer. A 32mo pamphiet of 112 pp., containing 
articles on Summer Kecreation by W. H. H. 
Murray, Donald G. Mitchell (Ik Marvel), “ H. 
H,,” “ Laicus,” Gail Hamilton, and others. (See 
Table of Contents on another page.) 25 cents. 

No. 12. Tre Army +! the Republic. 
Its Services and Destiny. Mr, Beecher’s Ora- 
tion at the Reunion of the Army of the Poto- 
mac, at Springfield, Mass., June 5. Price 10 cts. 

Sent postpai | on receipt of price. 
&@” Any two of the 15 cent Pamphlets for 25 cents. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
77 PARK PLACE, New YORK. 





ELEGANT SP 


RING SUITS 


For Men and Boys. 


THE PRICES 


THAN EVER BE 


ARE LOWER 


FORE KNOWN 


WADE & CUMMING 


Corner EICHTH AVENUE and TWENTY-THIRD ST., 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE, N.Y. 
SAMPLES AND RULES FOR SELF-MEASUREMENT SENT BY MAIL IF DESIRED. 





THE KEYSTON 


y ey Vie 5 





Durable, Genatanbalie, Cleauly, Healthtul and Reegeical. 


E MATTRESS. 


VME 


Altogether, the Most 


rable Spring Be 
ROBERT KELSO & CO., Manutucturers No. 210 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


v2" send for Descriptive Circular and Price List. 


RON BEDSTEADS A SPECIALTY, 





USH ONLY 


THe BEST. 


THE RUBBER PAINT 
THE BEST PAINT IN THE WORLD 


There is no Paint manu 
Smooth, Gloom, a Uahie 
shade from PURE WHITE tc 


factured that will resist water equal toit. Itis 
a Beautiful, and Economical; and of any 
BLACK ; and as evidence of its being the 


REST PAINT, hy Soapaalie 1” nat establishing the following Branch 
Factories will abundantly testify. 


BRANCH FACTORIES: 


= hes, 


3506 West St., New York; 83 West Van Buren St., Chicago, Il; 
210 S. Third St., St. Louis, Mo.; and a Wholesale Depot at Wm. 
King & Bro., 2 N. Liberty St., Baltimore, Md. 


~ 
aay oo” Sample Card and numerous Testimonials sent FREE on application 
. Please state in what paper you saw this. 








CHAUTAUQUA 
NORMAL SCHOOL 


The Chautauqua Secular Teachers’ Retreat. 


A “Retreat” in the interest of Secular Teachers will be held from 
or | IT te = with Conversasioni conducted by Prof. Pustrs, 


Jos. ALDas, of New York, Prof. Brarp, of Penn. 


eo and Prof. J.W. Dicnimson, Sec'y Boston Board of Ed- 


mn, and other eminent educators. (For particulars, see 


LANGUAGES : —« ea 


Will begin at Chantangua, Chan- 

tauqua Lake, N.Y., Thursday, July 17, 

and close on Tharsday, August $8, 1879. 
Greek, Latin, Hebrew, German, French, 
Italian, Spanish, Anglo-Saxon, will be taught 
by the “ Natural Method.” 

Competent instructors are announced, among 
whom are Prof. T. T. Tiwaymans, formerly of the 
“Sauveur School,” in Greek. Prof. J. H. Worman, in 
German, Prof. A. LaLanpag, in French, oto., ete. ete. 


For particulars concerning Tultion, Board, Teachers, 


Address Dr. J. J. He VINC EN’, Plainfield, New 


Aug. 2-21, 1879. During the Session of the Chautauqua 
School, Lectures will be delivered on Philosophical, 
Philological, Historical, Scientific, and Theological 
Bubjects, by the Professors of the School, and also 

by eminent lecturers present at the annual 
“Ohautauqua Assembly.” Among the lect 

urers announced are Joskru Cook, of Bos. 

ton; Dr. Hopes, of Princeton; and Bisnop 

Simpsoy, of Philadelphia. We shall 

combine study with recreation. Our 

place of meeting on Chautauqua 

lake caonot be surpassed for 

healthfulness and for beauty of 

scenery. For Special Circulars, 

address Dr. Vincent, Plainfield, 


Jersey. New Jersey. 





The Chickering 
PIANO. 


Over 53,000 Made and Sold 


These Instruments have been before the public 
more than 54 years, and still maintain their ex 
cellence and high reputation as the 


Mandard al the. World, 


The prices have been greatly reduced, and are 
as low as the exclusive use of first-class materials 
and workmanship will allow, 


Pianos sold on easy monthly payments. 
Pianos to rent by the month or quarter. 
Pianos tuned. 


° ATTENTION is given to RE- 
CCA PAIRING Pianos (OF ANY 
MAKE) by the most competent 

and skillful workmen. 


Illustrated Catalogues and Price Lists mailed 
free on application to 


Chickering & Sons, 


130 Fift 
3 rie 1 avenue, | 156 ‘Tepmant etreet, 





PI READER! BEFORE BUVING A 


Fra, oF ORGAN 


my page 
trated Newepsper with much valuable information 
Free, new Awe 25, + and up- 
wards. New Organ to $44 Sure 
to write me before puyiog elsewhere. 
Imitators. Address, DANIEL FE. BEATTY, | 7 
Washington, N, J. | 





Those answering an Advertisement 
will confer a favor upon the Adver- 
tiser and the Publisher by stating 
hat they saw the advertisement in 

he Christian Union- 





SPECIAL CLUBBING RATES 


We will send the Christian Union with 
other periodicals at the following rates. The 
price of the periodical is given below. tn 
ordering add the price of the Christian Union 
to the club price mentioned in the following 
list. 

N.B.—If you want any periedieal not men- 
tioned in this list, write us and we will give 
prices by return mail. After the receipt ot 
the first copy of the periodical, all complaints 
should be sent to the respective publishers, 


and not to us. 
Olub Retat 

Price Prtee 

MONTHLIES. Postage 


Postage 
Prepaid. 


Prepaid, 
ppleton’s Journal 
pburgh Review, Am. ed 
Blackwood’ 8 Mugazine, Am. ed. 
British Quar. Review, ~ 
London “ oe 
Forest and Stream 


Fated abatitebel stokerets 


it dca 


== 


NeSew ewe 
SResSee 


u 

Scientific’ ee ¥ WE 

h supplement, 6.30 

Foun s Came $1.45 
Alliance 

* With Dickens engraving, $1.00 extra. 

+ With life-size portrait of Longfellow, Bryant or 


Whittier, $4 50; retail price, $00. 
biog subsciiptions received for less than one 


1 ‘TMust be New Subscription. 

















May 


21, 1879. 
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BARBISON. 
OcT. 127TH, 1478. 

Tuis is the Forest of Fontainebleau: 

Alleys where green leaves linger vet. 
Catch the lights as they come and go; 
Bark ot birch shines out as snow 

Against red wil i cherries and rocks 
Fair is the Forest of Fontainebleau. 


like jet: 


Fair was the Forest of Fontainebleau 
When Diane of Poictiers hunted here ; 
Art has feigned her onefoot, with bow, 
But she rode a swift-paced jennet, I trow, 
To follow the hounds that pulled down the 
deer 
In ber lover's Forest of Fontainebleau. 


How still is the Forest of Fontainebleau! 
Hushcd is the sound of the hunter's horn; 
Only the leaves which the breezes strow 
Gently rustle our teet below, 
Down the forest this autumn morn. 
Down the fair Forest of Fontainebleau. 


To-day in the Forest of Fontainebleau 
The past is naught and the future vain: 
The years wiil come, with their ebb and flow: 
But whether they bring us joy or woe, 
To-day is sunshine—to live is gain. 
In the fair, still Forest of Pontainebleau. 
—([Belgravia. 





AN ARITHMETICAL DoG.—The well-known 
spectroscopist and astronomer, Dr. Huggins, 


had a four-footed friend dwelling with him | 


for many years asa regular member of his 
household, who was a mastiff of very noble 
proportions by descent, and who bore the 
greatame of *‘ Kepler.” This dog possessed 


many rare gifts, which had secured for him | 


the admiration and regard of a large 
number of scientific acquaintances, and 
amongst these was one which he was 


always ready to exercise for the entertain- 
ment of visitors. At the close of lunch- 
eon or dinner, Kepler used to march 
gravely and sedately into the room and 
set himself down at his master’s feet. 
Dr. Huggins then propounded to him a 
series of arithmetical questions, which the 
dog invariably solved without a mistake. 
Square roots were extracted off-hand with 
the utmost readiness and promptness. If 
asked what was the square root of 9, Kepler | 
replied by three barks; or, if the question 
were the square root of 16, by four. Then 
various questions followed, in which much 
more comp.icated processes were involved— 
such, for instance, as ‘‘add 7 to 8, divide the 
sum by 3, and multiply by 2.’’ Tosuch a 
question as that Kepler gave more consid- 
eration, and sometimes hesitated in making 
up his mind as to where his barks ought 
finally to stop. Still, in the end, his de- 
cision was always right. The reward for 
each correct answer was a piece of cake, 
which was held before him during the 
exercise: but, until the solution was arrived 
at, Kepler never moved his eye from his 
master’s face. 
was given he transferred his attention to 
the cake.—[ Nature. 





A CLEVER Hoax.—One of the cleverest 
hoaxes ever perpetrated was one invented 
by Swift, and intended for the puhlie gand 
He caused to be printed and cireulated 


some ‘last words” of a street-robber | 


named Elliston, purporting to be written 
slurtly before his execution, in which the 
condemned thief was made to say: ‘‘ Now, 
as I am a dying man, I have done some- 
thing which may be of good use to the pub- 
lic. I have left with an honest man—the 
only honest man I was ever acquainted with 
—the names of all my wicked brethren, the 


places of their abode, with a short account | 


of the crimes they have committed, in 
many of which I have been their accom- 
plice and heard the rest from their own 
mouths. I have likewise set down the 
names of those whom we cal] our setters, of 
the wicked houses we frequent, and all of 


those who receive and buy our stolen goods. | 


I have solemnly charged this honest man, 
and have received his promise upon oath, 
that whenever he hears of any rogue to be | 
tried for robbery or house- breaking, he will 


look into his list, and if he finds the name | 


there of the thief concerned to send the 
whole paper to the Government. Of this I 
here give = | companions fair and public | 
page gh hope they will take it. be 
are told the Dean’s ruse succeeded so w 
that street robberies were for many years 
after few and far between. 


SYPHER & CO. 


INVITE Aseeate TO NEW voice ES NOW 
N EXHIBITION, OF 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE, 


BRONZES, CLOCKS, 
ANCIENT POTTERY, 


CHINA from SEVRES and PRESDEN, 
with aJarge collection 6f 
BRIC-A-BRWC 
from a Connoisseur now in Eurcpe. 
593 BROADWAY. 








The instant the last bark | 







WEAK BACK. 


ENSON’S CAPCINE POROUS PLASTER, 
Overwhelming evidence of their superiorit 
yver all other plate are. It is everywhere 
mended by Physicians, Druggists and the Press, 












recoln- 








and 
het 


The manufacturers received a special award 
the only medal given for porous plasters at the 
sennial Exposition, 1876,and Paris Exposition, 


Their great merit lies in the fact that they are 
the only plasters which relieve pain at once, 
Every one suffering from 
Rheumatism,Lame Back,or Weak Back, 
‘old on the Chest, Coughs, or any lec al 
pain or ache should use Benson's eo 
rous Plaster and be relieved at onoe 
Sold by all Druggiste, 

















| What are your Symptoms,’ £ufferer ’ 
| Are they a furred tongue, dizziness, hea: dache, 

an uneasy stomach, oppression after eating, 

pain between the shoulders, constipation? !f 
so you are dyspeptic and bilious, and nothing 
will meet your case so efficiently as 


Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





To Preserve your Teeth 
ONLY 

4 
a 


Delluc’s 
Preparations 






Infant’s Fo 04.) 
9 Bg P. Hair Tonic 
& Toilet Waters, 
€ Sachets D'Iris, 
Elixir of Calisaya, 
Glycerine Lotion, 


Pectoral Cough 
Syrup, &c., £e. 


ANGELIQUE £@ 


OOTH Ww as 
635 BROADWAY 


Ss 


z 
Cc 
NEW-YORK. By 
m 
E 


‘@OLD EVERYWHER 








For Dyspepsia, Mental and Phys- 
ical Exhaustion, Nervousness, 
Diminished Vitality. 


Prepared according to the directions of E. N. 
Horsford, late Professor in Harvard University. 
There seems to be no difference of opinion in 

high medical authority of the value of phosphoric 

| acid, and no preparation has ever been offered to 
the public which seems to so happily meet the 
| general want as this, 


It is not nauseous, but agreeable to the 
taste. 
No danger can attend its use. 


Its action will harmonize with such stim- 
ulants as are necessary to take. 


It makes a delicious drink with water 
| and sugar only. 
Prices reasonable. Pamphlet giving further par- 
ticulars mailed free on application to manfrs. 
Physicians desiring to test it will be furnished a 
bottle free of expense, except express charges. 


| Manufactured by the RUMFORD CHEMICAL 
| WoRKsS, Providence, R.I 


EAR DISEASES! 


= 
HB oemaker’s Boo! PATAR and 
| 








Disenses s ot Se Ear ag ay RH 

eir Der reat espe. G 

cially mnning Ear, How immediat 

| (rom all annoyances of th Ae Je.care, 
harmless anc every 

family should have, Sent free to a/l,; Address 

Dr.C. E.SH0EMAKER,AuralSurgeon, Reading, Pa 









on their merits, as recommended by 
one patieot to anotrer, Moore’s 
lules bave become the most 


Simpl ye 


r int Die of the @ay for 
Chill and a *Wialarial isenses. Sold by 
or 


ee ww cents 

| ° Hatt «, C. Meore on Malaria,” sent free on avplica- 

| tion, 68 Sortlagat Street, NewYork. Meption this 
| paper. Trial box Free to any Mioister, 


0). See pamphiet 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


MITCHELL, VANCE & Cl, 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 








CLOCKS AND BRONZES, 
METAL AND PORCELAIN LAMPS, 


ORNAMENTAL METAL WORK, 


rOR 


‘Churches, Dwellings, &., 
836 & 838 BROADWAY, 


AND 


{3th St, near Union Square 
NEW YORK. 





MITCHELL, VANCE 
& CO. give special atten- 
si to furnishing dwell- 
GAS FIX- 
TURES, in the 


and Most Original Stvles, 


ings with 


Newest 


and of Designs, if desired, 





specially adanted to the 


__| furniture and decoration. | 
! 


| 


Careful and competent 


workmenemploved. Un- 
in 


equalled assortment 


| 
cheer-| 


our warerooms 





MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


For Churches, etc,, known to the ublie Ee | 
ae are made at ** THE MENEE BEL 

*? West TROY,N. Y. 
Soustinas 


pf Aa Sree. No 4 aen 


! 
New Patent 
cies. | 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY | 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches, 

Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. ¥U LLY 

WARRANTED, Catalogue sent Fre 
VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cincinnath oO. 


‘Base-Ball Players: Supplies 


AND CLUB [OUT- 
FI a. * re Balls 


i ea: 

& s ‘Treble Ball. 
red or white, $1.25 ; 
P. . Professional 
Ball or white, 
$1; wa: & 8. Amateur 
Ball, red or white, 
75 cents. . & 
Trade-Mark Ash or Willow Bats, $3 per jan 
by Express. 

Sole Agents for America for ie 4 Lm oe 
field’s Archery, and Jefferies’s Celebra 
Lawn Tennis. 

Just published, “The Modern Rules of Lawn 
Emm ag Cloth, 25c. “*The Modern Archer,” 

OF = 

Send 10c. for our new 1%-page Catalogue, 
containing 700 illustrations of Sporting Goods, 


% PECK & SNYDER, 
P.O. Box 2,751. 124 Nassau St., N.Y. | 


EDISON’S 





















{| Artistic Gas Fixtures, 


fullv shown to visitors. |__“’ 


| 
| 





Electric Pen’& Press 


A Wonderful Invention, 
ond as Useful as Wonder- | 


“ It is used for duplica- | 
ting written or printed | 
matter, when from three | 
to ten snousens copies | 
“are wanted, and is super- 
seding the urinating press 

| anda a all otner means of multiplying yomeed copies. 
} It is invaluable for educa ional institutions, 
churches, eae and mercantile houses, profes- 
sional and business men. “end for price-list and 
samples of work. Call at] the office and see it in | 
actual operation. 


T. CLELAND, General Eastern Agent, 
2000 BROADWAY. NEW YORK. | 


Those answering an A Avertipen dt 
will confer a favor eh 
tiser and the Publis by stating 
that they saw Ontos advertisement in 
the Christian 


















. COOLEY (CREAMER 


Supersedes large and 
smal! pans for setting 
milk. 

It requires no milk 
room. It requires ca- 
pacity for one milk- 
ing on’y. 

Impure air, dust or 
m flies cannot reach 
Mm milk set in it. 

It makes more but- 
ter, because it raises 

m) all of the cream, and 

the quantity is never 

lessened by unfavor- 

able weather. 

It requires jess labor 





It makes ecniiaal butter. 
It is cheape 

Butter. mz ade by this process took the HIGHEST 
AWARD at the INTERNATIONAL DAIRY FAITR— 
one brings the highest price in all the great mar- 
ets. 

t@™ Send stamp ferthe DATKYMAN to 


Vermont Farm Machine Co., 
BELLOWS S, Vt. 





THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 


BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


| Our Great Specialty is growing and distributing 


these Beautiful Roses. We deliver Strong ir 
Plants,suitable for immediate bloom safely by 

at all post-offices. 5 Splendid Varieties, ms 
choice, all labeled, for $1; 12 for $25; 19 for $33 















26 for S43 35 for $53 75 for $10; 100 for $13. 
42-Send for our New Guide to Rose Culture 
—) pages, elegantly illustrated — and choose from 
over Five Hundred Finest Sorts. Address 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., 
Rose Growers, West Grove, Chester Co.,Pa. 


UPERIOR 
UNDAY SCHOOL 
PINGING BOOKS. 


Should you wanta new Masic Book, 
select from the following list: 


PURE COLD (Board Covers), 
230 per 100 copies ; 335 cents by mail. 
ROYAL. DIADEM (Board Covers), 
$30 per 100 copies ; 35 cents by mail. 
BRICHTEST and BEST (BoardCovers) 
) per 100 copies: 35 cents by mail. 
WELCOME TIDINGS (Soard Covers). 
) per 100 copies: 35 cents by mail. 
NEW HYMNARY (Board Covers). 
340 per 100 copies; 50 cents by mail. 
BOOK A PRAISE (Board Covers). 
0 per 100 copies ; 50 cents by mail. 
HYMN SERVICE. Paper Covers). 
210 per 100 copies ; 15 cents by mail. 
if the above sent on receipt of the retail 
r the 7 books sent on receipt of $2.00. 





te Any 


price, o 


aan 
tt Sold by Booksellers and Music Dealers. 





BIGLOW & MAIN, 


73 Raudolph Street, | 76 East Ninth St., 
CHIC. AGO. | NEW YORK. 


"WARNER BRO'S CORSETS 


Recrived the Highest Medal at the recer 
PARIS EXPOSITION, 
over all American competitors, Thei 


FLEXIBLE HIP CORSET 
— bones) fits with perfect ease. and i 
arranted pot to break di wn overth 

Price hy mall, $1.25. 
Rse t Et. 


THE HEALTH CO 
ispow made with the Tampico 
ie -oft and flexible ard contains no bones 
SN mail, $1.50, Nursing Corsets 
e by leading Merchant 


JARNER BRO'S, 351 Broadway, N. Y 











STEEL PENS 


f capestes Engliso make; famous for durability and 
elas city; great variety of styles suited to every kind 
of. roa -aforsale a dealers generally. 

assorted samples for trial, in; 
cananat 4g a 


celebrated . FALC 


Pens, by mail, on receipt of Twenty-five 


VE 


AND 


five Cents. 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO. 


SoL_e AGENTS FoR THE U. 8. 


138 and 140 Grand St., New York. 





‘METALLIC SHINGLES. 


Gold Medai Awarded at Paris Exposition, 1878, 





Make the best roof in the world. 


Superior to Tin. Cheaper than 
Slate, ond less than the weight. 
Cannot Crack. Fire Proof. Can be 


put on + any Carpenter. 
7%. per cent, aaved in freight, with 
—4 break age or puttin 
eV Tabt a life -time, Sen 
for full description and prices to the 
IRON-CLAD MANUFACTURING CO., 
P. O. Box 2528, New York City. 
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CHINA AND GLASSWARE 


POPULAR PRICES 
White Eng As Porcelain Dinner Sets, 100 pes.$'6 00 
Fine Wh:te French China Dinner Sets comp. 30 
Fine White French China Tea Sets, 44 pieces, 7 
Fin+ a ro band French China Tea Sets, 

44 OB. cccccccccccccccccce -cossecesestcccccce 
Fine . h. Fr’ch ys he Cups and Saucers, doz, 2 
Chamt bor Bete, lip 7 orcore ted, $450, white 3 

HOU ReFUR NISHING GOOD3. 
deans FROM WEEKLY a SALES A 
SPECIAL 


illustrated Catalogue and Price-List mailed free | 


OD application. Estimates furnish " 

C.L. HADLEY, Cooper Institute, N.Y.City. 
G ods carefully selected and packed for — 

portation free of charge. Send C. O. D., or P. ¢ 

money-order. 


Middletown Plate 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


MIDDLETOWN PLATE COMPANY, 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN., 
and 13 John Street, New York. 


ALBEMARLE HOTEL 


ON THE EUROPEAN PLAN. 
Broadway. 5th Ave & 24th Street, 
Facing Madison Square, 

NEW YORK. 

L. H. JANVRIN & CO., Proprietors 











re sn\tkee ani 
Proj heagtberjy 


Dun ctise 43" a A 





Rare Engravings and Etchings. 


. Frederick Keppel, of London and 243 
Broadway, New ata as just received the 
first portion of a large collection of Rare 
Engravings and Etchings, recently selected 
by him, personally, in Europe. It includes 
imporlant Engravings, in choice states, 
from the paintings of gp Titian, 
Guido, Correggio, etc., and is especially 
rich in fine modern Etchings by og ene 
pal artists of the French and English 
8c hools. 
Ynrroey da fremdbod, werd Eke 

ings will be sent on approval to any ad- 
dress, on receipt of reference 

N. B.—Fine Reevevtess can_ be selected 
costing, when framed, from about °810, or 
attractive sub wa Etchings from about 
$1.50, frames 





. A Practical Road Machine, easy to learn 


to ride, and when mastered, one can dis- | 
tance the best horse in a day’s run over an | 


ordinary road. 


~Send 3c. stamp for price-list and 24-page | 


catalogue, with full information, to 
THE POPE M’F’G CO., 
No. 87 [SUMMER STREET, BosToN, Mass. 





THE AMERICAN BICYCLER, 


About 250 pages. Dlustrated. 


A complete history of Bicycling in Europe 
and America. Exceedingly valuable and inter- 


e = to any one intending to ride a Bicycle. 
Han 
mail on receipt of price, viz., 75e. 


THE POPE M’F’C CoO., 


87 SUMMER STREET, 


BOSTON, Mass.) 


| 
| 
| 


P S28 ses 





somely bound in leatherette. Sent by 


THE 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. 


No. 46 East 14th St., 
UNION SQUARE, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SILVER-PLATED WARE, 


Porcelain-Lined Ice Pitchers, 
Spoons, Forks, Table Cutlery, &c. 








| $3 Particular attention is invited to our 
| Patented Process of Electro-Plating Spoons 
and Forks, by which the parts most exposed 
| to wear receive}an EXTRA COAT OF SILVER. 


| This feature renders these goods more eco- 
nomical and durable than those of any other 
| manufacture, while the increased cost is rela- 
tively small. This method of plating we 
apply to the 4, 8 and 12 oz. plate, as required. 
5 | t= To protect the purchaser 


| against imitations, it should be 





| 











Our Stock is one of the Largest in the City, and contains all the 
Newest and Best Styles in the Market, 


BOYS’ CLOTHING 


at prices which defy competition, and every Suit 
guaranteed as represented. 





' 
yt v,. 





Cor, FULTON AND NASSAU STS., New York City, ces Se oe ane 
t=" FIRST PREMIUMS awarded at all 
Exhibition, 1876 
| the qualities the Company claim.” 
at moderate rates 
2SHEPARD. These Baths, 


Spoons and Forks bear our Trade 

AND GENERAL OUTFITTERS FOR | Fairs where exhibited, from the World's Fair, 
ee Extract from the American Institute 

‘We consider the goods made by this Com- 

HOTEL HAMMAM, 

Established in 1563. Cele- 

a) 3: © while being a great luxury, 


Mark, “1847, ROGERS BROS., 
| 1853, to American Institute Fairs, 1873, 1874 
MEN AND BOYS, 
Report. “ Their Porceiain-Lined, Doublie- 
pany to be by far the best made in this coun- 
81 & 83 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
brated for its Turkish and 
have proved remarkably 






CLOTH ILO BRS," 
and 1875, inclusive, and at the Philadelphia 
Ready-Made or Made to Order. | Walled ice Piteters are 41, and possess atl 
7. 
try, and, we believe, in in the y world.’ 
Pleasant rooms, with board for permanent guests, 
| 6 
° Say “e Roman Baths, administered 
| < . => \7, uncer the pe rsonal super- 
i. 17 ~ - Vision of Dr. CHARLES H. 
i? 


Samples, Price-List. and Rules jor Self-Measurement 
Sent by Mail to Parties wishing Garments Teas 
4¢ 

Made to Order. | “arene 


Marchal & Smith, 
$70 UNIVERSITY ORGAN, 


Solid Walnut Case. Three Sets of Reeds. 


THIS BEAUTIFUL 5 OCTAVE ORGAN 
HAS SOLID WALNUT CASE, 


Two sets of reeds ¢f 5 octaves each, and one set of 3 
oetaves. It is 63 inches high, 46 incbes long, and 23 
Inches Wide, it Lasecieyen SltUps, and Patent Grand 
Organ Kuee Sweil. The stops are: (1) Principal, (2) 
Hautboy, 3) Flute, (4) Violina, (5) Diapason, (6) Dulci- 
ana, (7) Echo, (8) Dulcet, (9) Celeste. (10) Clarionet, (11) 
Vox Humana and Knee Sweil 

Tt has beautiful Carved Brackets of Solid Wuinut, 
Ornamental Lamp Stands, and Solid Walnut Handles. 

he case is finished in oil, and rubbed smooth. The 
action is made with best upright hellows, improv ed 
swells, Steel Bellows Springs, Stop Action of extreme 
simplicity. and the entire mechanism of this Organ is 
a model of simplicity, durability and infallible accu- 
racy. The Reeds are easy of access, and every part is 
arranged for durability and convenience. 


5 successful as a Restorative. 
For tull ae, rend 
three-cent * 7\ for THE 
TURKISH u s1LLUs- 
TRATED. 




























CUARANTEED SIX YEARS. 


Sent for examination, and fifteen days allowed 
for trial. If not found a we pay freight 
both ways. ORDER AT ONC 

Nothing is gained by delay. “Deposit your money 
with your own bank or banker, or a responsible 
business man. payable to us when organ is tried 
and approved by you, and payable to yourseif 
if you return the organ to us. Send the banker's 
certificate with your order and we will! ship at once. 
We will pack securely, and deliver without extra 
charge to the best freight line running to your sta- 
tion. - The organ weighs 330 lbs. boxed. 


WE ARE DETERMINED that this Organ shall 
have a large sale, -—< have put the price at the ex- 
tremely low sum of $70, for we know that the purity 
aud power of their tone, their piano-like ease and 
promptness of action and their exquisite beauty, will 
make every cne of them an advertisement to bring 
us other sales. Over thirty thousandof our Organs 
and Pianos are in use in every part of the worid, and 
inno case have we failed to please our customers. 
Jealous rivals and smal! agents have endeavored to 
sell theirinferior wares by attempts to destroy confi- 
dence in our instruments. Their utter failure is 
shown by the thousands of voluntary testimonials 
which we have received, and the rapid increase of 
our business. Our system of sales isso fair and rea- 
sonable that the jealousy of rivals and the sianders 
of agents cannot hide its benefits. 

























]a7° CIRCULARS FREE 


Marchal & Smith Piano and Organ Company, 


8 West 11th St., New York. (Late of 47 University Place.) 

















